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~ CRANE LIMITED 





The prime market for Crane’s beautiful coloured fixtures is in all new home construction. 
Mr. J. D. Webb tells why his company embarked on the current campaign designed to help 
builders sell more homes by making the prospective home owner aware of the advantages of 
home ownership, and why his company chose Canadian magazines to carry this promotion. 





“When Crane Limited designed a promotion to tell prospective home owners the 
advantages of home ownership, and thus stimulate the sale of the 150,000 homes 
being built this year...experience told us there was no better way to reach this 
selective audience than through the Canadian magazines. 

“Years of consistent advertising in Canadian magazines haveproved 
to Crane the important influence of these books in the home. They 
offer the right background in which to present our sales message to 
homebuilders and home owners, and have helped to establish firmly 
the quality and desirability of Crane products in the public mind.” 





Manager, Advertising Department, 
CRANE LIMITED. 





As in the case of many other leading manufacturers, Crane Limited has consistently used 

Canadian magazines to build the quality image of its products. No other medium combines so 

many effective factors ... nation-wide influence... leisurely reading ... long life ... fine colour 
reproduction ...and magazines reach the able-to-buy homes at relatively low cost. Consult your 
magazine representatives, or write to us. 
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INSIDE STORY 


THE COVER: Canada’s Press: Is It Doing Its Job? 


Bill Boss—after a long career with The Canadian Press in which he distinguished 
himself as a war correspondent—is now Director of Public Relations for the 
University of Ottawa. His experience qualifies him to tell “Why Canadians Are 
Badly Informed” on Page 11 and to reveal some of the deficiencies in publishing 
and in today’s journalistic practices. 


David Grenier, editorial writer for a Toronto daily newspaper, looks at the 
world scene in “Some Strange Post-War Alliances” on Page 13. Examples of these 
new “axes” are Washington-Bonn, Washington-Tokyo and Bonn-Paris. More im- 
portantly, he points out, U.S. thinking in both military and economic spheres does 
not coincide with Canadian interests. 


Dr. E. P. Neufeld, Professor of Economics at the University of Toronto, ex- 
amines on Page 15 the underlying philosophies of Finance Minister Fleming's 
recent budget. He finds that “policy actions of the Bank of Canada may conflict 
with policy actions of the Department of Finance” because of basic disagreement. 
The Minister, however, apparently feels that his economic policy must be in 
harmony with the concept of a system of free enterprise, a factor which led him 
to decide against any direct controls. - 


With the decision of Canadian Banks to discount U.S. silver, the matter of the 
Canadian dollar premium has reached down to the lowliest pocketbook. Jack 
Miller, M.A.Sc., P.Eng., who is with a member firm of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change, offers a solution in “How to Cut the Premium” on Page 17. 


Beverley Nichols, SN’s London correspondent, tells of the total collapse of 
British stage censorship in the current success of the play ’Fings Aint What They 
Used to Be in which the “heroes” are pimps and the other characters prostitutes 
and homosexuals. He tells, as well, how the Street Offences Act has led to a con- 
centration of vice in the Soho district of London. See London Letter on Page 25. 
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Shallow Snooping 


Your article “Lighting on the Lite 
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er to satisftv the curtasityv of some at 


f it does nothing worse. vour article 
surely confirm this girl's desire to fice 
n her own country to Paris where pre- 
y. if she chooses, she can be free 
develop her art without lectures from 
church and the shallow snooping of 
“S reporters looking for gossip. 


,ONTO PETER WEBB 


iterary Pot-Hole 


ike tO make some comments on 


1 Governor General's Awards as written 


bout by Robert Weaver 


Outside of the fine bequest of $1.000 
award winners. the new system is in- 


ior to the old and it will breed othe 


inferiorities. For one thing. the old cate- 


gories ¢ 


of fiction. poetry. creative non- 


fiction. academic non-fiction. and juvenile 


were splendid. Why juveniles. one of 


t 


> . - > ise ~ } 
Canada’s most fertile literarv fields. was 


omitted Tm sure I dont know 
na 


language 


di 


The clusion of awards for French 
iterature is destructive to Cana- 


in identity. A book is a book is a book. 


and to make a special category for the 
French is to give in to them. After this 
concession. the Germans. Ukrainians. 
Poles. Italians arians. Chinese. 


p 
r 





panese. Scandinavians. will demand 


Zes fOr imeir OOOaS and Nave every 


I also question what Robert Weaver 
s about Hugh MacLennan and Irving 
‘ton. He calls The Watch That Ends 

Night a bad novel. Why. this is one 





the satest Canadian novels ever 
ten: r has e been so much 
idian identity since Louis Hemon’s 
Chapde ne. Weaver. a2 CBC Iiter- 
producer. then applauds the choice 
vion’s book of poetry for an award 
nm sh d mever have won this 
ne JO gEe ms US) Were Over- 

med by the publicity. Layton’s boob 
pigrammatic verse-prose and never 


d have won. I think Professor Fred 
q 


swell’s Descent From Eden shoul 


won the pociry award — most 
ful book of poetry 

Nat angers me most of a hat the 
idges chose no prize winner in the 
cuon class. Without 2 doubt thi 


should have gone to The Desperate 


e by Farley Mowat. 2 Canadian 
man oF word 
) have Robert Weaver suggest that 
c Shapiro The 4S xin ot June should 


lave won the Governor General 
f 1955 io pul h foot in a 


‘TY pot-hole 
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LIVING 
If you have not yet enjoyed Summer in Shiffer Hillman 
Whisperwate suits, a rare pleasure awaits you . . . cool 8-9 oz. 
pure wool English worsteds, tailored with the style and 


quality men naturally expect of Shiffer Hillman clothes. 


ONLY AT FINE SHOPS THAT FEATURE 





CLOTHES 


WHISPERWATE SUITS FROM ABOUT EIGHTY DOLLARS READY FOR WEAR 















































AMBASSADOR — THE ULTIMATE IN TASTEFUL ELEGANCE 


Here is a completely new concept in luxury cars. The Ambassador is the peak in 
comfort and luxury, yet its compact dimensions make it a genuine pleasure to 
drive and park. Gone is the awkward, over-sized exterior appearance so common 
to the so-called luxury car field. Ambassador has done away with the excessive 
weight, width and length that create a false impression of luxury. In the 
Ambassador you have a true luxury car—the perfect combination of styling, 
comfort, ease-of-operation and controlled expense. 





THE WORLD’S ONLY COMPACT LUXURY CAR! 


The Single Unit Construction pioneered by American Motors make it possible for 
the Ambassador to be the one and only ‘““Compact-designed Car” in the medium- 
priced field. The Ambassador's Single Unit Construction gives you a strong, safer 
car with more room inside and less bulk on the outside. The result is a car that has 
full six passenger room, yet it is exceptionally easy to handle in traffic . . . and best 
of all it fits a conventional parking space, driveway or single-car garage! 














EVERYTHING THE “LUXURY CAR” OWNER WANTS-AND THEN SOME! 


In creating a Compact “Luxury Car”, American Motors have sacrificed nothing. 
Everything you ever had or wanted in a medium-priced car is available to you. 
Under the hood is a big, powerful V8 engine so skillfully engineered that it more 
than equals the performance of any car in its class—and yet it thrives on regular 
gas! There’s Ambassador’s exclusive Air-Coil Ride. And of course, power 
steering, self-adjusting power brakes, power-lift push-button windows and air- 
conditioning. Let the Ambassador prove to you that luxury cars can be a joy 
to drive, handle and park! 


AMBASSADOR — Another Great Success Car from American Motors 





I do go along with Weaver, howeve 


_ when he says the award money should | 
| five times as much. In fact, ten times 
|. much! 


Have just finished reading my April 2 


TORONTO STAN OBODI. 


Poetry or Pen-in-Hand? 


I liked Robert Weaver’s article on Tic 
Governor General’s Awards in the April ? 
issue of Saturday Night. 

I was particularly enthusiastic about 
this: 

“ .. the Toronto poet, Raymond 
Souster has never won the poetry award 
and he should have... ” 

All judgments in art are bound to be 
subjective. But in my opinion Raymond 
Souster is one of Canada’s most important 
poets. Largely because he is passionately 
honest and, up till very recently, honesty 
was the quality most sadly lacking in 
Canadian poetry. 

Now, I think SATURDAY NIGHT would be 
making a further contribution to Canadian 
literature if it returned to its onetime 
policy of printing a few Canadian poems. 

SATURDAY NIGHT once printed poems 
by Irving Layton, the latest winner of 
The Governor General’s Award for 
Poetry. And I remember seeing some 
good verses by two other important poets, 
Louis Dudek and Fred Cogswell. 

Why not start by abolishing your 
Letters Column and substituting the occa- 
sional page of poetry? 


HARTLAND, N.B. ALDEN A. NOWLAN 


With a Capital “N” 


issue of your most comprehensive and 
enlightening magazine. However, being a 
member of the Negro race, I must take 
exception to the article entitled Black 
America in Comment of the Day. 

The article in itself is highly commend- 
able and very favorable in bringing cut 
the true facts as they exist in the Southern 
States today. But I must draw your attca- 
tion to the omission of the capital “N” in 
the word Negro, the inference being (at 
the writer concurs in the beliefs that °' 
Negro is not entitled to take his righ! 
place among the races of the world (i'' 


— © 


a“ 


| is the contention of the Southern Whit: ) 


and thus he is relegated to the status >f 
a nobody. 

Negro is a proper noun; therefore 
believe, it should be spelled with a cap 
“N”. This may seem picayune, but 
these little things that add up to 
perpetuation of this ignorant belief t! 
is held by the bigots of the day. I do 
say that this error was deliberate, but I : > 


—_ 


| say that it was in bad taste. Hoping t! 
| in future these little things don’t crop ' 


in your wonderfu} magazine, I sh 


| remain a subscribér. 


TORONTO LAMONT A. TOB: 


SATURDAY NIGI! 











Dial 1-1-0 for Labrador! 


These remarkable steel structures are known as scatter 
towers. They stand on the northern shore of the St. 
Lawrence near Seven Islands and are the first in a line 
of 20 similar units that cross Quebec and Labrador to 
a point near Goose Bay. They belong to the Bell 
Telephone Company and Québec-Téléphone, and form 
part of a microwave installation that links a 2,000 line 
exchange with the national system. 


The installation employs an interesting phenomenon 
known as ‘tropospheric scatter.’ Signals are beamed 
from station to station but, because of the curvature 
of the earth and the distance between the stations, they 
cannot be beamed directly. Instead, the signals shoot 
off into space and the huge towers collect the scatter 
which bounces back to the earth from an atmospheric 
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layer. This is then transmitted to the next tower, 
and so on. 
These large structural steel and platework antennae 
must be very precise in shape. Each dish is about fifty 
by fifty feet and is required to withstand winds of 125 
mph and ice formations three inches thick on both 
sides. 16 of the 20 towers were fabricated by Dominion 
Bridge and all were erected by D.B. field crews. Con- 
sulting engineer for towers: Brian R. Perry, Montreal. 
This is an example of Dominion Bridge at work. Five 
divisions: Structural, Mechanical, Platework, Boiler, 
Warehouse Steel. Fourteen plants coast to coast. 

32 


DOMINION BRIDGE 






























































NEW G-E PORTABLE STEAM AND DRY IRON 


You're the best-pressed traveller on the road with G-E’s latest. 
It's a steam, dry and travel iron all in one! Compact and light- 
weight (28 ozs.), it’s easy to travel with—so easy to use at home, 
too. Operates on either AC or DC current. The easily-attached - 
translucent water-bulb lets you iron with steam. For dry iron- 
ing, simply remove bulb. Accurate heat selector for all fabrics. 
So handy, so new, so different. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
STEAM & DRY IRON 








CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
{i # ‘ 
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Ve Won't Eat. Paper 


i; IS SURPRISING how whirling words 
come home to roost. If memory serves, it 
\.as Only three years ago that the Liberal 
budget was characterized as a “do-nothing 
budget” by the Conservatives. Now the 
(onservatives’ budget is so called by the 
fnancial critic of the Liberal party. 

In both cases the description is apt. 
Mr. Fleming is going to stand pat on 
his policies even though those policies 
are in direct contradiction to the expert 
theories of W. J. Coyne, the Governor of 
the Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Coyne thinks that we are living 
beyond our means and that the continued 
inflow of capital from abroad which dis- 
guises this fact will ultimately bankrupt 
us. Mr. Fleming says: “I do not antici- 
pate that, if we manage our affairs pru- 
dently and properly, Canada will in- 
definitely continue to rely on capital from 
abroad. I expect that our need for capital 
from abroad, while fluctuating from year 
to year, will continue to decline in re- 
lation to our economic development and 
growth.” 

This generation of our own capital is 
something which Mr. Fleming pinned his 
faith on before. In commenting on his 
budget last year we said in these columns: 
“If the seven percent GNP increase is 
hot going to be partly, even largely, made 
ur of a general price increase we will eat 
the excise labels on a case of whisky.” 
i: is of only minor comfort to us that we 


Svall not have to do this. The white 
paper preceding the 1960-61 budget 
s,owed the rise in GNP was not seven 


‘rcent but six percent and that more 
an one-third of this was accounted for 
higher prices. 


Mr. Fleming’s and the Government's 
‘lief that we are generating more capital 
1d more wealth doesn’t seem to be 
oved over the past year. We are only 
iraling into more inflation, as, in fact, 
'r. Coyne charges. 


'omarc Bumbledom 


{E PENTAGON has pretty well abandoned 
‘+ Bomare. From an original target 
‘ 32 Bomarc stations across the United 
ites from coast to coast, half that num- 
’ was lopped a year ago. This Spring 
{ 2 number was reduced to eight. If this 
cess Of halving continues, the United 
ites will only be building as many sites 


~ 
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Comment of the Day 


as Canada is scheduled to do. But since 
the Americans do not wish to spend any 
more money developing the Bomarc—the 
50 million dollars voted for it in the next 


fiscal year have already been termed 
“funeral expenses”’—and as the type of 
Bomarc which Canada is to get has not 
flown yet, maybe all four stations will 
soon be in the discard. 

As far as we are concerned this could 
not happen too soon, for the Bomarc pro- 
gram in Canada has been a fizzle since 
it was conceived. And though one can 
admire Mr. Pearkes’ courage and _per- 
sistence in defending his plan, we can’t 
say too much for his common sense. 

In fact it is Mr. Pearkes himself who 
has taken the matter out of the realm of 
hard facts into the fuzzy area of emotion. 
What else can we infer when such an ex- 
pression as “sacred undertaking” was 
used in relation to the purchase of a 
piece of military hardware? 

Could it be that these high protesta- 
tions are to cover up the sordid political 
fact that one of the Bomarc installations, 
the one at Mont Laurier, is located in 
Labelle where a by-election is soon to be 
fought? 

In the face of the American rejection 
and with the by-election out of the way, 
we hope that the Bomarc will finally be 
hit on the head. If, as our reports indicate, 
work on the sites has not been progressing 





too swiftly anyway, perhaps not too much 
money has been wasted. But it will be a 
long time before the present Minister of 
Defence can ever seem to be serious to 
his colleagues again. Such high minded- 
ness on the part of petty politics is a 
very easy target for the Opposition and 
they may be more efficient at getting their 
missiles in the air on Parliament Hill 
than the United States Army has been 
in getting the Bomarc into the air down 
South. 


Ottawa’s Ecclesiastical Calm 


THERE ARE NOT many things we do better 
than the Americans, but our approach to 
religion in politics seems to be one. 

For months now there has been a 
furore in the United States about Senator 
Kennedy's Catholicism. Life, Time, Look, 
The New Republic and other periodicals 
have had fairly inflammatory pieces shud- 
dering at the implications of a Catholic 
being President. Just recently, indeed, the 
Wall Street Journal got into the act with 
a lead editorial showing the difficulty of 
divorcing religion from politics. 

Perhaps the Americans can take a leaf 
out of our book. We alternate Catholic 
and Protestant Governors General and 
even Catholic and Protestant Prime Min- 
isters. Yet Canada under Mr. St. Laurent 
did not seem to be a province of Rome 
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“But I don’t want them to go back!” 
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Canada’s First 
Quantity Token 


Issue... 
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To augment the 
Short supply of 
currency in 
Lower Canada, 
penny and _ half- 


penny tokens were issued during 
the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The most famous are the rare 
Side View tokens issued by the 
Bank of Montreal in 1838 and 1839. 
They show the front and side view 
of the bank’s original head-office 
building in Montreal. A Side View 
penny today is worth about $75. 


Canada’s First Real Money 


Canada’s first real money, in the 
form of bank notes, was issued by 
the Bank of Montreal—Canada’s 
first bank—when it opened its doors 
for business on November 3, 1817. 
Later, the bank provided copper 
coinage. With the passing of the 
Currency Act in 1841, B of M coins 
became recognized legal tender of 


Canada. 
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TO 2 MILLION CAWADIANS 





BANK OF 


MonrTREAL 
Canadas First Sank 
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any more than Canada under Mr. Diefen- 
baker seems to be under the thumb of 
the Baptist church. As for General Vanier, 
he seems to find no inconsistency in being 
the official and constitutional representa- 
tive of a Queen who is, by law, compelled 
to maintain and protect the Church of 
England as her official church. 

Perhaps religion is less likely to be a 
dominant influence in our parliamentary 
system than it would be in the lobby- 
ridden Congressional system of the 
United States. But it might be worth- 
while for some of the Washington pundits 
to take a second look at the ecclesiastical 
calm of Ottawa before getting too frothy 
about the next resident of the White 
House. 


Natural Gas Capital 

THERE HAS BEEN unanimous approval in 
the business world of the National 
Energy Board’s recommendations, now 
approved by the Cabinet. which will al- 
low large quantities of natural gas to 
be exported to the United States. 

A few dissident voices raised the cry 
that we were once more just mining our 
natural resources when we should be 
using them to develop our own secondary 
industry, but in this instance it would 
seem that new sources of energy will be 
able to cope with industrial expansion 
even after gas reserves have been de- 
pieted. Nuclear power is certainly no fur- 


ther away than thorough industrialization 
of the Canadian Mid-west. 
Other voices were heard to claim thai 


. the price at which gas was exported wa: 


lower than that which Canadians woulc 
pay. There are two things to be sai 
about this. 

(1) The demand for gas from th 
States is firm and predictable and the 
contract price can be lower because thx 
load factor is higher. In other words 
the American customer agrees to tak: 
more and at a steadier rate than the 
Canadian one. 

(2) The American customer is often 
nearer to well-head than the Canadian 
one which means his share of piping costs 
is that much less. (It would surely be a 
very peculiar attitude for the protestors 
to maintain that we should subsidize 
Canadian pipelines by charging high 
American prices—the gas situation is too 
competitive for that kind of deal). 

Taking it all round then, the decision 
to export large quantities of natural gas 
means the profitable exploitation of our 
reserves and a very necessary shot in the 
arm to our economy just when it appears 
from all indicators to need it. For the 
production, transportation and servicing 
of the new export contracts will mean 
total capital expenditures of hundreds of 
millions of dollars—not to mention an 
estimated earning power of $75 million 
a year by 1963. 





So we'll go marching on! 


And then go marching on! 


Yes, we'll go marching on! 


*Union of South Africa 





Battle Hymn of The U.S.A.* 


Our EYES have seen the glory and the riches of the Rand; 
Of the world supply of diamonds we hold absolute command; 
There is simply nothing lacking in our wealthy Vaderland, 


We're a strong, defiant nation, 

Independent federation 

Based on racial segregation, 
And we'll go marching on! 


While we may be short on mercy, we've been anything but slack 
On original refinements in the treatment of the black: 
For we club him with a rifle-butt or shoot him in the back, 


Glory, glory to the fights here— 

Glory, glory to us whites here, 

Only ones with any rights here— 
So we'll go marching on! 


“We regret; deplore; condemn” from alien governments we hear: 
Do they think such arrant nonsense falls on sympathetic ear? 
We'll persist in our intolerance, our bigotry and fear— 


Hertzog, Dan Malan and Strijdom: 

Foreign nations can’t abide ’em; 

Who in hell are they to chide ’em? 
Their shades go marching on! 
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Perhaps the 
nicest Avis ‘extra’ 


is a little 
extra care 


Anytime, anywhere in the world, at dock-side, airport or railway terminal, Avis guarantees to meet you on arrival! 





Be it the wee hours of the morning or late at night, it’s comforting 
to know that Avis will be there to meet you anywhere in the world. 
This is just one of the many extra pains Avis takes to give you 
hitch-proof service. Other extras, like confirming out-of-town re- 
servations while you wait and completely safety-equipping every car, 
make renting an Avis car a genuinely pleasant experience. And it 
costs no more to rent through Avis—yet you know extra care comes 
free with every car. 





Avis rents all new 
cars and features 
Deluxe Pontiacs 








The Avis Rent-a-Car System of Canada e “Serving Canadians Round the World” 
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THE HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


NOW —with its new 3 litre engine and disc brakes! AS ALWAYS—a superb example of English 
craftsmanship, tasteful styling and elegant appointments. NOW—with fully automatic trans- 
mission and power-assisted steering, the new Humber Super Snipe is designed for the 
ultimate in performance. Its interior appointments, many of them hand-crafted and im- 
possible of duplication by machinery, are luxuriously appealing. Here is a car built specifi- 
cally for those who expect their transportation to reflect their own personal prestige. 


Its price is only $4225 port of entry. 


ROOTES PRODUCTS : HILLMAN-HUMBER-SUNBEAM 
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‘he Canadian Press 





Why Canadians 
Are Badly Informed 


by Bill Boss 


SOME SOUL-SEARCHING among Canada’s 
newspaper publishers—and the readers of 
their publications—ought to have resulted 
from the publication last year of Francis 
Williams’ powerful dissection of their 
craft, a book entitled Dangerous Estate. 

Sub-titled, “The Anatomy of News- 
papers,” Mr. Williams’ analysis concludes 
with these words: 

“But those who serve journalism serve 
one of the great professions of the world. 
The allegiance it properly commands is 
absolute. 

“Those who give it that allegiance need 
stand in no man’s shadow.” 

The trouble with Canadian journalism 
today is that too few engaged in it have 
given it that allegiance. For the rest. 
journalism is a tool for the production of 
dollars and cents. And that goes for all 
the hierarchies, from the publishers down 
to the latest reporter entering the news 
room with his eyes already on a post else- 
where — in the higher-paid public re- 
tions industry. 

It is a truism that in the Liberal West- 
n Democratic tradition, the Press is the 
sion of freedom. Its freedom lies 
‘inly in the exercise of its right to re- 
| ort the facts honestly, to comment upon 
em fearlessly and to hold fast to its 
fependence. Democracy’s survival de- 
nds in great measure upon the compe- 
on of ideas, their acceptance or rejec- 
n in the sifting processes of public 
‘ ‘nion, and in their implementation at 
' : leadership level. 

Jeprived of the ideas, in all their mad 
iety, that process cannot function. It is 
ied before it can start. And it can be 
© 2stioned whether Canada, already a 
ver of much weight in the councils of 
' - world, is sufficiently informed as a 
intry to direct with intelligent pressures 
\'- policies of her representatives. For in 
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matters of foreign policy the Canadian 
government — like most of the rest of 
us—operates in a virtual vacuum. 

Reports from its diplomatic missions 
arrive late and are not necessarily com- 
plete or helpful. News reports in Cana- 
dian newspapers are factually accurate but 
tight in length, light in background and 
seldom supplemented by informed com- 
ment from on-the-spot observers. Steps 
taken or neglected by government, there- 
fore, awaken hardly any public response 
since information and ideas are lacking. 
The public “conscience,” indeed, appears 
confined to the university-student level, 
there to flicker briefly and then to die on 
“graduation” into the staggering uncon- 
cern of a work-a-day world tottering on 
the brink of nuclear chaos. 

Canada’s communications media, to 
give them credit, have accomplished much 
in giving her people, a Canadian con- 
sciousness. The most effective, without 
doubt, is The Canadian Press, which con- 
tinuously distributes among its 100 mem- 
ber newspapers, well-backgrounded articles 
which, under the guise of news, interpret 
one part of Canada to the others. 

The influence of CP and its two ser- 
vices — one in English, the other in 
French — cannot be over-estimated. 

Such work would be impossible, too, 
without the active support of the member 
newspapers’ publishers and staff. 

Equally significant has been the parallel 
activity of the CBC in radio and tele- 
vision. In the same terms, the country’s 
private broadcasters have measured up to 
neither their opportunity nor their respon- 
sibility. 

Certain national magazines, such as 
this, and Maclean's, are continuously ef- 
fective in awakening, developing and ex- 
pressing this new “Canadianism.” 
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On domestic matters, then, there is no 
lack of factual material and informed 
comment. available to the _ interested 
reader, listener or viewer, although even 
there the Board of Broadcast Governors 
has had to be stringent with the television 
operators. 

The same cannot be said about the en- 
lightenment open to Canadians on foreign 
affairs. 

The hard backbone of Canada’s foreign 
news isnt even’ reported home _ by 
Canadians — although the reports are 
processed by Canadian editors before 
being sent along for publication in this 
country’s newspapers. 

Canada’s prime sources of news from 
abroad are American and British — not 
Canadian. It may be a matter for pride 
that such reliance is placed upon Canada’s 
truly national news service, The Canadian 
Press, that neither The Associated Press 
nor Reuters’ News Agency retain a full- 
time correspondent in Canada. They take 
CP’s reports as gospel. 

But the reverse is also true. CP’s foreign 
news is largely lifted from the AP and 
Reuter reports and passed along to 
Canada’s newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations. the latter two media as 
subscribers to CP’s subsidiary, Broadcast 
Vews. 

CP's “foreign” staff in fact comprises 
up to five senior men in London whose 
duties are largely the projection home of 
the British scene, supplemented by another 
senior man in Washington. The London 
staffers may cross occasionally to the con- 
tinent to report a major international con- 
ference in which Canada participates. 

The only other “outside” bureau is in 
New York. where an expert staff of 
editors processes the immense news out- 
put of 4P and Reuters into news for the 
Canadian wires. 

Now. CP is a co-operative, non-profit 
making. whose expenses are shared by 
the 100 member newspapers roughly in 
proportion to the fraction their local 
reader market is to the national market. 
The Brandon Sun, therefore, pays a great 
deal less. for the same service, than do 
the much more widely-circulated Montreal 
and Toronto papers. Increased costs would 
be similarly shared. 

The directors of The Canadian Press— 
the publishers of these newspapers—seem 
content with the present coverage arrange- 
ment. Otherwise there would be a demand 
from them that foreign news over 
Canada’s “National” News Service be re- 
ported—at least from the major centres— 
by Canadians. 

By that criterion CP ought to have 
staff men in Paris, Bonn, Rome. Geneva. 
Moscow. Cairo, Tel Aviv, Capetown. 
Karachi. New Delhi, Singapore. Hong 
Kong. Tokyo. Buenos Aires. Rio de 
Janeiro. Mexico City, as well as the men 
now in Washington. New York and 


l , 


London. 

Only in that way can a Canadian news 
service report to Canadians at home on 
the events they consider significant, or 
newsworthy, to Canadians — and from 
a Canadian point of view. 

Certain publishers do supplement the 
CP report with another American service. 
United Press-International. Others sub- 
scribe to services of the New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, The 
Chicago Daily News, The London Ob- 
server and Times. 

And some, a few. do keep staff men 
at certain points abroad. The Toronto 
Star and the Toronto Telegram, the 
Montreal Star, The Winnipeg Free Press 
and the Southam newspapers (Ottawa 
Citizen, Hamilton Spectator, North Bay 
Nugget. Winnipeg Tribune, Medicine Hat 
News, Edmonton Journal, Calgary Herald, 
and Vancouver Province) each keep men 
in New York. Washington and London; 
the rest of the world does not exist. 

The CBC does slightly better, keeping 
a bilingual man in Paris, and some ex- 
tremely versatile men in London whom it 
sends free-wheeling in Europe and Africa. 
anticipating the trouble spots. 

The CBC gives a superficial impression 
of doing even better by having its London 
men. and correspondents elsewhere. given 
two or three-minute “commentaries” on 
international developments. These. how- 
ever, are merely costly rewrite jobs done 
from the local press, imparting only the 
illusion of immediacy. 

Canadian editorial pages also convey 
the illusion of supplementary background 
information by running syndicated fea- 
tures. Admirable and important though 
Walter Lippmann, Roscoe Drummond or 
Dorothy Thompson may be. however. 
their American points of view should sup- 
plement. not comprise, such columns in 
Canadian newspapers. 

Here the CBC does much better. 
through several series of weekly commen- 
tary programs to which newspaper editors. 
some correspondents, and university pro- 
fessors contribute. 

It is a sad reflection on Canadian jour- 
nalism that anyone in the position of 
having to do such a commentary must 
document himself in the New York 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor and 
elsewhere. 

That Canadian publishers should have 
failed to serve Canadians commensurately 
with the position Canada has earned at 
the international conference table is a 
shocking reflection upon the “allegiance” 
they accord their craft and its responsi- 
bilities. 

The pat answer is that Canadians 
“aren't interested.” 

“What they want is local news.” is the 
reply the critic gets. Maybe so. But be- 
sides reflecting events and social attitudes. 
newspapers also create and shape them. 





That has been their role for almost 300 
years. Canada, in fact, was in part 
founded through the activities of journal- 
ists. 


There is another area in which the pub 
lishers have ignored their responsibilitie 
—that of the arts. 


Canada has passed the frontier-develop 
ment stage. In this country the creativ 
arts of writing, music, painting, sculpture 
ceramics, ballet, have started to flourish 
due in part to the fostering role of th 
Canada council, due in part to the fac: 
that the country individually is showing 
itself mature and responsive enough to 
put out good money in support. 

Yet only the metropolitan papers main- 
tain serious writers in these domains. 
And nowhere is the national accomplish- 
ment drawn into focus. The obvious 
answer would seem to be, as a Start, to 
have The Canadian Press retain a special- 
ist in the field, whose articles would go 
out to the membership; and the same 
could be said for science and medicine — 
fields in which Canada is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

Journalism always has been a domain 
inhabited by transient practitioners with 
a hard core of dedicated and able re- 
porters and editors. whose devotion to the 
craft is responsible for such role as it 
plays on the domestic scene. 

But Canada is going to be poorly-off 
unless publishers change their hold-the- 
line attitude on personnel costs. The old- 
type of reporter and editor, who engaged 
and remained in the craft for the love of 
it and the principles at stake, is vanishing. 

The young people emerging from the 
schools of journalism, and others reach- 
ing the news room along different path- 
ways. are soon infected by the dollar 
virus of a materialistic climate. The more 
capable are soon creamed off in the 
higher-paid echelons of the public reli- 
tions and publicity fields. 

Unattractive futures in journalism, ex- 
ploited by a PR industry that is spoon- 
feeding a new generation of journalis's 
with handouts, is sabotaging a pillar of 
Canadian democracy that was built by 
capable craftsmen, skilled, diligent ard 
unremitting in their pursuit of inform :- 
tion, and adept in presenting it readab! 

The other side of the coin is tie 
materialism of the news room itself, 
direct result of the virus in the boa 
room. The eight-hour day-or-night-shi'’. 
the increasing tolerance of get-by sta 
dards, and an absence of pride in crafi - 
manship are tending to replace the Zi 
and drive and keenness of a generatic > 
ago. 

Let the publishers reassess their ow 
“allegiance.” and their employees wi 
catch the germ. Meanwhile, thanks to C/ 
Canadians will be well served in domest 
news, if inadequatdély informed on deve 
opments abroad. 
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Emergence of the U.S. from its 
isolationist shell has produced strange 
alliances with former enemies. Eisen- 
hower watches as Japan’s President 
Kishi signs security pact with U.S. 


Some Strange Post-War Alliances 


POVERTY HAS STRANGE bedfellows, Bulwer- 
Lytton once said, but poverty can hardly 
hold a candle to international politics. 
In the matter of strange alliances, the 
postwar period has fairly consistently out- 
done even the period between the wars. 
Consider in particular some of the 
alliances that hold the Western camp to- 
gether at present: Washington-Bonn 
Washington-Tokyo and Bonn-Paris. In the 
first two cases, the victor of the last war 
fiads himself making common cause with 
his enemy of the past. In the third case, 
two countries that have hated each other 
“with a ferocity probably unequalled in 
modern times are suddenly friends and 
champions of each other’s interests. 



























by David Grenier 


The burial of past hatreds is all to the 
good: no country should allow itself to 
be tied indefinitely to the past. But the 
problem arises whether or not the crea- 
tion of these new alliances has taken 
place at the expense of older ones. 

This question is not one that is of 
merely academic interest to Canada. Far 
from it, for it concerns Canada in three 
vital fields — her relations with the U’S., 
with the Commonwealth and Britain, and 
finally with Europe. On it rests the 
strength of the Atlantic Triangle (Ottawa- 
London-Washington). Related to it is the 
importance — or impotence — of the 
Anglo-American alliance. 

The background to the new postwar 
alliances can be established fairly easily. 
The heart of the problem was the emer- 
gence of the U.S. from its isolationist 
Shell, to occupy the position of leader of 
the Western powers. Faced with the mili- 
tary and economic expansion of Russia 
and Communist China, Washington has 
faced predicament after predicament. 

Possession of the A-bomb and _ the 
H-bomb gave the U.S. a clear military 
superiority over the USSR in the early 
postwar years. When the Russians also 
came into possession of these weapons, 
this lead was to all intents and purposes 
wiped out. When Russia sent its first 
Sputnik tracking through the skies, she 
in turn appeared to take the initiative in 
military affairs from the U.S. Nor have 
events since 1957 changed this essential 


strategic ploy. 

Thus the U.S., seeking all along to be 
able to bargain at the conference table 
from a position of strength, must now 
seriously doubt whether it can do so on 
terms of equality. The most it can hope 
to do is use its alliances to stabilise the 
situation. 

This is most clearly the case in the 
emergence of the Washington-Bonn axis. 
If any date can be given its inauguration. 
it should be 1950. For it was in the year 
of the beginning of the Korean War that 
the U.S. began to press for German re- 
armament to strengthen the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

The build-up of German 
strength was emphasized at least partly 
because of the inability of other NATO 
countries to play their full share in 
European defence — the prime example 
being France, which currently has most 
of its NATO contingent tied down in 
Algeria. 

It was also emphasized for its anti- 
Russian value. The West German Bundes- 
wehr is now the most powerful army in 
Western Europe, and the most up to date. 
It already has Honest John missiles 
(which the Canadian Army will shortly 
be receiving) and, if U.S. reports are 
correct, it is negotiating for medium- 
range Mace missiles. With a 900-mile 
reach and fitted with nuclear warhead, 
the Mace could obviously be an offensive 
weapon. 


armed 


‘ashington’s v alliances anc e: ing c 
Washington’s new alliances and the shoring up of 


old ones is an attempt to retrieve past mistakes. 
























































On domestic matters, then, there is no 
lack of factual material and informed 
comment. available to the _ interested 
reader, listener or viewer, although even 
there the Board of Broadcast Governors 
has had to be stringent with the television 
operators. 

The same cannot be said about the en- 
lightenment open to Canadians on foreign 
affairs. 

The hard backbone of Canada’s foreign 
news isnt even’ reported home _ by 
Canadians — although the reports are 
processed by Canadian editors before 
being sent along for publication in this 
country’s newspapers. 

Canada’s prime sources of news from 
abroad are American and British — not 
Canadian. It may be a matter for pride 
that such reliance is placed upon Canada’s 
truly national news service, The Canadian 
Press, that neither The Associated Press 
nor Reuters’ News Agency retain a full- 
time correspondent in Canada. They take 
CP’s reports as gospel. 

But the reverse is also true. CP’s foreign 
news is largely lifted from the AP and 
Reuter reports and passed along. to 
Canada’s newspapers and radio and tele- 
vision stations, the latter two media as 
subscribers to CP’s subsidiary, Broadcast 
News. 

CP's “foreign” staff in fact comprises 
up to five senior men in London whose 
duties are largely the projection home of 
the British scene, supplemented by another 
senior man in Washington. The London 
staffers may cross occasionally to the con- 
tinent to report a major international con- 
ference in which Canada participates. 

The only other “outside” bureau is in 
New York. where an expert staff of 
editors processes the immense news out- 
put of AP and Reuters into news for the 
Canadian wires. 

Now. CP is a co-operative, non-profit 
making. whose expenses are shared by 
the 100 member newspapers roughly in 
proportion to the fraction their local 
reader market is to the national market. 
The Brandon Sun, therefore, pays a great 
deal less. for the same service, than do 
the much more widely-circulated Montreal 
and Toronto papers. Increased costs would 
be similarly shared. 

The directors of The Canadian Press— 
the publishers of these newspapers—seem 
content with the present coverage arrange- 
ment. Otherwise there would be a demand 
from them that foreign news over 
Canada’s “National” News Service be re- 
ported—at least from the major centres— 
by Canadians. 

By that criterion CP ought to have 
staff men in Paris, Bonn, Rome, Geneva. 
Moscow, Cairo, Tel Aviv, Capetown, 
Karachi, New Delhi, Singapore, Hong 
Kong. Tokyo, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro. Mexico City, as well as the men 
now in Washington, New York and 
1? 


London. 

Only in that way can a Canadian news 
service report to Canadians at home on 
the events they consider significant, or 
newsworthy, to Canadians — and from 
a Canadian point of view. 

Certain publishers do supplement the 
CP report with another American service, 
United Press-International. Others sub- 
scribe to services of the New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, The 
Chicago Daily News, The London Ob- 
server and Times. 

And some. a few. do keep staff men 
at certain points abroad. The Toronto 
Star and the Toronto Telegram, the 
Montreal Star, The Winnipeg Free Press 
and the Southam newspapers (Ottawa 
Citizen, Hamilton Spectator, North Bay 
Nugget, Winnipeg Tribune, Medicine Hat 
News, Edmonton Journal, Calgary Herald, 
and Vancouver Province) each keep men 
in New York. Washington and London; 
the rest of the world does not exist. 

The CBC does slightly better. keeping 
a bilingual man in Paris, and some ex- 
tremely versatile men in London whom it 
sends free-wheeling in Europe and Africa. 
anticipating the trouble spots. 

The CBC gives a superficial impression 
of doing even better by having its London 
men. and correspondents elsewhere, given 
two or three-minute “commentaries” on 
international developments. These, how- 
ever, are merely costly rewrite jobs done 
from the local press, imparting only the 
illusion of immediacy. 

Canadian editorial pages also convey 
the illusion of supplementary background 
information by running syndicated fea- 
tures. Admirable and important though 
Walter Lippmann, Roscoe Drummond or 
Dorothy Thompson may be. however. 
their American points of view should sup- 
plement. not comprise, such columns in 
Canadian newspapers. 

Here the CBC does much better. 
through several series of weekly commen- 
tary programs to which newspaper editors. 
some correspondents, and university pro- 
fessors contribute. 

It is a sad reflection on Canadian jour- 
nalism that anyone in the position of 
having to do such a commentary must 
document himself in the New York 
Times, The Christian Science Monitor and 
elsewhere. 

That Canadian publishers should have 
failed to serve Canadians commensurately 
with the position Canada has earned at 
the international conference table is a 
shocking reflection upon the “allegiance” 
they accord their craft and its responsi- 
bilities. 

The pat answer is that Canadians 
“aren't interested.” 

“What they want is local news.” is the 
reply the critic gets. Maybe so. But be- 
sides reflecting events and social attitudes. 
newspapers also create and shape them. 





That has been their role for almost 300 
years. Canada, in fact, was in part 
founded through the activities of journal- 
ists. 


There is another area in which the pub- 
lishers have ignored their responsibilities 
—that of the arts. 


Canada has passed the frontier-develop- 
ment stage. In this country the creative 
arts of writing, music, painting, sculpture. 
ceramics, ballet, have started to flourish. 
due in part to the fostering role of the 
Canada council, due in part to the faci 
that the country individually is showing 
itself mature and responsive enough tc 
put out good money in support. 

Yet only the metropolitan papers main- 
tain serious writers in these domains. 
And nowhere is the national accomplish- 
ment drawn into focus. The obvious 
answer would seem to be, as a start, to 
have The Canadian Press retain a special- 
ist in the field, whose articles would go 
out to the membership; and the same 
could be said for science and medicine — 
fields in which Canada is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 

Journalism always has been a domain 
inhabited by transient practitioners with 
a hard core of dedicated and able re- 
porters and editors, whose devotion to the 
craft is responsible for such role as it 
plays on the domestic scene. 

But Canada is going to be poorly-off 
unless publishers change their hold-the- 
line attitude on personnel costs. The old- 
type of reporter and editor, who engaged 
and remained in the craft for the love of 
it and the principles at stake, is vanishing. 

The young people emerging from the 
schools of journalism, and others reach- 
ing the news room along different path 
ways, are soon infected by the dollar 
virus of a materialistic climate. The more 
capable are soon creamed off in the 
higher-paid echelons of the public rela- 
tions and publicity fields. 

Unattractive futures in journalism, ex- 
ploited by a PR industry that is spoon- 
feeding a new generation of journalists 
with handouts, is sabotaging a pillar o 
Canadian democracy that was built b 
capable craftsmen, skilled, diligent an 
unremitting in their pursuit of inform: 
tion, and adept in presenting it readabl\ 

The other side of the coin is th 
materialism of the news room itself, 
direct result of the virus in the boar 
room. The eight-hour day-or-night-shif 
the increasing tolerance of get-by star 
dards, and an absence of pride in crafts 
manship are tending to replace the zip 
and drive and keenness of a generatio: 
ago. 

Let the publishers reassess their ow: 
“allegiance,” and their employees wil 
catch the germ. Meanwhile, thanks to CP 
Canadians will be well served in domestic 
news, if inadequately informed on devel 
opments abroad. 
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Emergence of the U.S. from its 
isolationist shell has produced strange 
alliances with former enemies. Eisen- 
hower watches as Japan’s President 
Kishi signs security pact with U.S. 


Some Strange Post-War 


POVERTY HAS STRANGE bedfellows, Bulwer- 
Lytton once said, but poverty can hardly 
hold a candle to international politics. 
In the matter of strange alliances, the 
postwar period has fairly consistently out- 
done even the period between the wars. 
Consider in particular some of the 
alliances that hold the Western camp to- 
gether at present: Washington-Bonn, 
Washington-Tokyo and Bonn-Paris. In the 
first two cases, the victor of the last war 
finds himself making common cause with 
his enemy of the past. In the third case, 
‘wo countries that have hated each other 
vith a ferocity probably unequalled in 
nodern times are suddenly friends and 
hampions of each other’s interests. 






























by David Grenier 


The burial of past hatreds is all to the 
good: no country should allow itself to 
be tied indefinitely to the past. But the 
problem arises whether or not the crea- 
tion of these new alliances has taken 
place at the expense of older ones. 

This question is not one that is of 
merely academic interest to Canada. Far 
from it, for it concerns Canada in three 
vital fields — her relations with the U.S., 
with the Commonwealth and Britain, and 
finally with Europe. On it rests the 
strength of the Atlantic Triangle (Ottawa- 
London-Washington). Related to it is the 
importance — or impotence — of the 
Anglo-American alliance. 

The background to the new postwar 
alliances can be established fairly easily. 
The heart of the problem was the emer- 
gence of the U.S. from its isolationist 
Shell, to occupy the position of leader of 
the Western powers. Faced with the mili- 
tary and economic expansion of Russia 
and Communist China, Washington has 
faced predicament after predicament. 

Possession of the A-bomb and _ the 
H-bomb gave the U.S. a clear military 
superiority over the USSR in the early 
postwar years. When the Russians also 
came into possession of these weapons, 
this lead was to all intents and purposes 
wiped out. When Russia sent its first 
Sputnik tracking through the skies, she 
in turn appeared to take the initiative in 
military affairs from the U.S. Nor have 
events since 1957 changed this essential 


Alliances 


strategic ploy. 

Thus the U.S., seeking all along to be 
able to bargain at the conference table 
from a position of strength, must now 
seriously doubt whether it can do so on 
terms of equality. The most it can hope 
to do is use its alliances to stabilise the 
situation. 

This is most clearly the case in the 
emergence of the Washington-Bonn axis. 
If any date can be given its inauguration, 
it should be 1950. For it was in the year 
of the beginning of the Korean War that 
the U.S. began to press for German re- 
armament to strengthen the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization. 

The build-up of German = armed 
strength was emphasized at least partly 
because of the inability of other NATO 
countries to play their full share in 
European defence — the prime example 
being France, which currently has most 
of its NATO contingent tied down in 
Algeria. 

It was also emphasized for its anti- 
Russian value. The West German Bundes- 
wehr is now the most powerful army in 
Western Europe, and the most up to date. 
It already has Honest John missiles 
(which the Canadian Army will shortly 
be receiving) and, if U.S. reports are 
correct, it is negotiating for medium- 
range Mace missiles. With a 900-mile 
reach and fitted with nuclear warhead, 
the Mace could obviously be an offensive 
weapon. 


Washington’s new alliances and the shoring up of 


old ones is an attempt to retrieve past mistakes. 

































































The existence of this highly trained 
and well equipped force is undoubtedly 
causing Russia a good deal of anxiety — 
as witness the strenuous efforts made by 
Premier Khrushchov to discredit West 
Germany on his recent visit to France. 

Military reasons are not the only ones 
behind the current Washington-Bonn en- 
tente. West Germany’s economic strength 
and her vital role in the newly-established 
European Economic Community must 
also. be considered. Today, economic 
union; tomorrow, political union — the 
United States of Europe which the US. 
would like to see established. 

It is these hopes that have drawn Bonn 
and Paris close together: closer in fact 
than the two countries have ever before 
been in their history. The establishment 
of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, the peaceful solution to the Saar 
problem, the emergence of the “Inner 
Six” and the French'support for German 
rearmament have provided a new basis 
for Franco-German cooperation. 

The friendship has been consolidated 
since De Gaulle’s accession to power in 
1958. France has backed Adenaeur’s 
tough stand on West Berlin and German 
reunification, while Bonn in turn has re- 
frained from criticism of France’s Al- 
gerian military adventure or her efforts 
to gain admission to the nuclear club. 

In view of strong U.S. feelings during 
World War II that Japan was the main 
enemy, it is probably no less surprising to 
see Washington-Tokyo emerge as an axis. 
Here American postwar occupation, to- 
gether with the disastrous failure of U.S. 
policy in China, are probably the main 
cementing factors. Apart from the need 
for air bases in Japan and Okinawa, the 
U.S. has recognized the need for a coun- 
terpoise to Red Chinese influence. 

Washington’s new alliances have come 
about partly from the attempts to retrieve 
past mistakes, but they have also been 
influenced by the decline of the traditional 
Anglo-American alliance. As an imperial 
power, Britain looks and belongs to the 
past; as an economic power, her resur- 
gence since the war has been slower than 
that of many other nations. 

The military impotence of Britain was 
disguised in the early 1950s at least 
in part because of her possession of the 
nuclear deterrent. Suez brought it out into 
the open and made it clear that, while 
the U.S. could act without Britain, Britain 
could not act without the U.S. 





Moreover, on the matter of European 
economic union, Britain and the US. 
have been at loggerheads. Stressing Com- 
monwealth ties, Britain stayed out of the 
European Common Market. Now she is 
the leader of an outer ring of seven 
European nations which plan to establish 
their own free trade area, then negotiate 
with the “Inner Six”. 
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In this situation, with the threat of a 
European trade war looming, Britain’s 
stand is with the Outer Seven. U.S. sym- 
pathies are with the “Inner Six” — a fact 
brought out clearly on Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s recent trip to Washington. 

The strength of the Atlantic triangle 
hinges on the Anglo-American alliance. 
The cost of technological change (guided 
missiles being the best example) and the 
U.S. espousal of “realpolitik” has shifted 
the balance of Western alliances. It ap- 
pears likely that it will become increas- 
ingly difficult for the U.S. to avoid the 
type of master and vassal relationship 
which Sir Anthony Eden notes in_ his 
memoirs. 

As the junior partner in NORAD, 
Canada is already well aware of the dif- 
ficulties inherent in this situation. The 
recent Bomarc episode made it clear that 
no government — even with the best 
will in the world — can ever hope to 
keep up for long with the shifts in Penta- 


gon policy and U‘S. inter-service rivalries. 


In the economic field in Europe, th¢ 
sentiment of Canadian exporters j 
against the kind of discrimination it j; 
feared the European Common Marke 
may practice. U.S. industry already ha 
a considerable direct foothold in th 
Common Market countries, and does nc 
share Canadian apprehensions. 

Whether a trade war in Europe can b 
averted and whether Canadian particip: 
tion in a revived Organisation for Eur 
pean Ecenomic Co-operation (OEEC) ca: 
bridge the gap, time alone will tei 
Clearly, though, there is no identity 
Canadian and American interest here. 

Similarly, it is doubtful whether Cana 
dian interests are served by a Washing- 
ton-Tokyo and Taiwan entente. While 
Canada’s trade ties with Japan are _ in- 
creasing in strength, there does not seem 
any reason why this should take place to 
the exclusion of trade with the Chinese 
mainland. 

Unlike the U.S., Canada is more alive 
to the economic threat of the Russian 
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Washington’s unstinting support of Adenauer gives concern to Britain, Canada. 


A country which was instrumental in 
bringing the first UN police force into 
existence and which traditionally has kept 
out of power politics must inevitably feel 
a measure of repugnance at the Penta- 
gon’s warlord complex as well as the 
system of U.S. military alliances. 

An example in the split in thinking be- 
tween Canada and the US. on this score 
was the recent incident of the Spanish 
bases. Many Canadians felt that West 
Germany had acted in a_high-handed 
fashion in trying to secure military bases 
in Spain without prior consultation with 
her NATO allies. Nor was Canada alone 
in this. Together with evidence of the 
reappearance of ex-Nazis in positions of 
influence in West Germany, it created the 
feeling in Britain, Scandinavia and Hol- 
land as well that the U.S. has perhaps 
created a Frankenstein monster. 





bloc and its long-term implications. This 
is a result of Canada’s experience of co:- 
petition with Russian raw materials in 
some of her key export markets. On the 
other hand, U.S. experience is mainly tha 
Russia is a competitor from the milit 
and foreign aid standpoint—economica 
the competition is negligible. 

The trend of U.S. thinking in int: '- 
national politics — both in the milit 
and economic spheres — does not « 
incide with Canadian interests. It cov d 
not be expected to coincide: this after 
is the meaning of the word “interest 
Recognising the differences in these 
terests does not imply antagonism but 5 
a necessary preliminary to attempting 
find solutions to Canada’s problen 
The solutions must be found, for th‘ 
are urgently required. Otherwise Cana ‘ 
is threatened with a diplomatic impas 
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Fieming: Hopes for orderly growth . . . 


THE HONORABLE DONALD M. Fleming. 
Minister of Finance, delivered his third 
Budget Speech in the House of Commons 
three weeks ago. It has’ been 
called a “do nothing” budget by the 
Opposition, and the adjectives “unexciting”’, 
“dull”, “routine”, as well as others convey- 
ing similar impressions, have been used to 
describe it. One may guess that it has 
already been largely forgotten, even by 
those who had awaited it with anxiety. 

rhis is unfortunate. The Budget deserves 
close scrutiny. The impression should not 
remain that it is unimportant because it 
contained no important changes in tax 
rates and in government expenditure 
policies. 

lhe Budget is important because it con- 
firms what the principles are which guide 
Mr. Fleming when he is shaping the broad 
lines of his Budget, principles which had 
becun to emerge in his last year’s Budget 
an’ in his numerous public addresses of 
recent months. 

‘he Budget is important because when 
taken in conjunction with the public 
speeches and Annual Report of the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Canada, it suggests 
th. there may be differences of opinion 
beeen the two not only over the prob- 
le’ of the trade deficit, but also over the 
ch acter of our unemployment problem; 
an therefore over the measures which 
sh ld be introduced to deal with each. 
C: tlicts of this sort, if they exist, can 
ha ily be regarded with equanimity, as 
We shall see again. 

addition, the Budget is interesting 
be use it leaves less doubt than existed 
Mn “ie past that the Minister of Finance 
Wi es to achieve his over-all objective of 
a . . Sustainable rate of growth in 
ler s of employment, development of re- 
Sot ces, and a sound dollar... ” within 
the framework of a relatively free en- 
ler) rise system. 


some 
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by E. P. Neufeld 


But let us examine first Mr. Fleming's 
principles of budgeting. His first formal 
Budget, dated June 17, 1958, gave little 
indication that the Minister intended to 
use both deficits and surpluses [i.e. cy- 
clical budgeting], in a systematic way to 
counter the forces of depression and of 
inflation. 

His statement on that and on preced- 
ing occasions that the government’s desire 
for a balanced budget “ . would not 
take precedence over the necessity to pro- 
vide jobs for the unemployed . . . ”, and 
his government’s move to unprecedented 
peuce-time deficits, left little doubt that 
the Progressive Conservative party had 
moved somewhat away from the idea that 
budgets should always be balanced. 

But it was not quite clear whether this 





...in face of warnings from Coyne . 


modification in view was based on the 
unusual political exigencies of the times 
or on economic conviction; and much 
worse, the Budget gave no indication as 
to what exactly the Minister intended to 
do when economic conditions changed. 
For a period, therefore, there seemed to 
be no visible end to deficit spending. 

In the circumstances, it was not sur- 
prising that that Budget was followed by 
continued confusion in the bond market, 
and by appeals from many sources for 
improved leadership in government finan- 
cial affairs. 

Then came the Budget of April 9, 1959, 
which, from the viewpoint of outlining 
principles, was a distinct and reassuring 
improvement over the preceding one. 

His most significant statement in that 
Budget was this one: 

“As economic conditions change, the 
government's budget policy needs to 
change also. It must be flexible; it should 
be adapted to the shifting economic 
climate. There are times when a substan- 


of the Budget: Free Enterprise 


tial deficit is clearly the right policy; 
there are times when the budget should 
be in balance; there are times when some 
provision should be made for the orderly 
retirement of debt; and within these 
ranges there is always the question of 
degree. The problem of timing the adjust- 
ments in budgetary policy is not an easy 
one, and yet good timing is often of 
crucial importance.” 

In these few words the Minister in- 
dicated that he recognized the need for 
flexibility and the importance of timing 
in budget policy; and he went beyond the 
view that a move to a balanced budget 
might be sufficient, for he indicated that 
an over-all surplus (i.e. “orderly retire- 
ment of the public debt”) would be desir- 
able under certain economic conditions. 

It is true that the latter point was 
blunted somewhat in subsequent debates; 
for when Mr. Benedickson, the Opposition 
financial critic, intimated that the Minis- 
ter had indicated that under certain con- 
ditions a surplus might have merit, Mr. 
Fleming answered, “I did not say that.” 

However it soon became clear that the 
paragraph quoted above was no chance 
comment, for the Minister chose to re- 
peat much of it, including the proportion 
on debt retirement, in a speech on October 
8, 1959 in Toronto. 

Then came the Budget of March 31, 
1960, and this significant statement in it: 

. we are anticipating a year of solid 
expansion and balanced growth. The main 
forces of inflation are quiescent. We still 
have, however, some slack in certain sec- 
tors of our productive capacity, though I 
expect to see these diminish as the year 
progresses. While I look forward to the 
day when we can undertake a measure of 
orderly reduction in our public debt, 


present circumstances do not, in my judg- 
ment, warrant an increase in tax rates in 
order to expedite the retirement of debt. 





. and the reminders of Benedickson. 













































































In other words, Mr. Fleming decided 
that because some resources were still 
unemployed it would be economically in- 
appropriate to strive for more than a 
balanced budget (he forecast a nominal 
budget surplus of $12 million), that it 
would be economically inappropriate this 
vear to begin a policy of surplus budget- 
ing and debt retirement. The same reason- 
ing can of course be applied to his de- 
cision to go no further than to cut the 
over-all deficit from $900 million of last 
year to $210 million this year. 

Generally speaking. therefore, Mr. 
Fleming’s budget policy for combating 
cyclical unemployment = and __ inflation 
seems now to be based on accepted eco- 
nomic principles, principles which he has 
himself outlined specifically. 

The effectiveness of fiscal policy in 
dealing with unemployment and inflation 
will depend in part on whether there is 
harmony between that policy and_ the 
monetary policy being followed by the 
Bank of Canada. The danger that dis- 
harmony between the two may develop 
arises from the fact that the Minister does 
not seem to believe that the government 
of the day is responsible for and, pre- 
sumably. can be held responsible for 
monetary policy. 

This point is raised because there is 
some indication that the Minister and the 
Governor differ in their interpretation of 
the nature of the present unemployment 
problem. and on how to deal with it. 

While he was not too explicit on the 
subject. the Minister did leave the im- 
pression in his Budget that present unem- 
ployment is of the cyclical variety (and, 
of course, seasonal as well), for he says 
that “. . . employment will rise as the 
coming of spring opens up new job op- 
portunities and as the economy continues 
its upward trend.” 

And indeed, if present unemployment is 
of that nature and his economic forecast 
is reasonable. then his present fiscal policy 
also seems appropriate. 

But the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada stressed in his Annual Report and 
in his speech in Saskatoon on March 22 
that unemployment which is owing to 
peculiar conditions in particular industries 
cannot be remedied by easier money and 
easy fiscal policy. An attempt to remedy 
it in that way would result in increased 
imports. he thought, and this would not 
help the domestic unemployment prob- 
lem. 

What is more, and this is where the 
possible disagreement with Mr. Fleming 
comes in, he pointed out in his Saskatoon 
speech when referring to economic con- 
ditions of 1959 that: 

. under these conditions the presence 
of unemployment in particular industries 
and particular localities shows, not that 
there has been any deficiency in total de- 
mand or in the total rate of spending, or 
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in the availability of money and credit in 
the aggregate. but that total demand and 
total spending has been directed, to a 
greater degree than is desirable in the 
general interests of the national economy, 
towards the importation of goods and ser- 
vices produced outside Canada . . . What 
is required is rather a reduction in total 
spending. and re-orientation of part of 
our total spending towards the purchase 
of efficiently produced goods and services 
of domestic origin in place of im- 
ports .. 

So while Mr. Fleming seems to believe 
that the unemployment problem is essen- 
tially a cyclical one, and that therefore 
strong fiscal restraint is not required, Mr. 
Coyne seems to think that to an important 
degree it is a “structural” problem. a 
problem of particular sectors, which can- 
not be solved by either the Minister's 
fiscal policy or his own monetary policy. 

Indeed. Mr. Coyne goes further, for he 
seems to suggest that because of the large 
trade deficit (a sign in his view that 
spending in the aggregate has already 
been excessive) there should be a further 
reduction in spending. 

Are the Minister and the Governor 
therefore not in basic disagreement over 
the problem of unemployment? May we 
expect to see monetary policy attempt to 
do one thing and fiscal policy the op- 
posite? Since the issue is a rather impor- 
tant one, it would be reassuring to have 
it clarified. 

There seems also to be a difference of 
view between the Minister of Finance and 
the Governor as to the dangers inherent 
in our trade deficit, and as to the need 
for special measures to cope with. 

The Minister believes, it appears, that 
our large imports of capital and commodi- 
ties have promoted the efficiency and 
productivity of our economy, that we are 
capable of carrying our foreign debt bur- 
den, and that our reliance on foreign 
capital has declined and will continue to 
decline in future. 

The Governor, on the other hand. does 
not think that we have been getting an 
increase in production commensurate 
with the high rate of capital spending 
and foreign borrowing of past years, if we 
interpret his Winnipeg speech of January 
18 correctly. 

Nor does he leave the impression that 
he thinks the trade gap will right 
itself in an orderly fashion through ad- 
justments in the market. That is. he does 
not appear to believe that the mechanism 
of the exchange rate will bring about an 
orderly re-adjustment in our exports and 
imports when such a_ re-adjustment is 
called for. He does leave the impression 
that special measures are required to deal 
with the problem, although he does not 
specify what measures should be used. 

Now Mr. Fleming, in his Budget, lists 
the various types of direct controls which 





might be imposed to cope with the prot 


“e 


lem but says pointedly that these 
may be justifiable in the midst of 
national crisis. In peace and prosperity, j 
a free society, they are not warranted.” 
So again we are left with the feelir 
that our money manager and our man 
ger of the national finances are in bas 
disagreement over a vital problem, ar 
over how to deal with it. Again the po.- 
sibility arises that policy actions of tle 
Bank of Canada may conflict with 1 
policy actions of the Department cf 
Finance because of such a disagreemeni. 


It is not possible to outline here the 
merits for and against the living-beyond- 
our-means argument. But Mr. Fleming has 
shown clearly in his Budget that there 
are two sides to that issue. Equally im- 
portant, he has shown that any judgment 
as to the need for direct action cannot 
and should not be divorced from a con- 
sideration of the effects which direct in- 
terference would have on our economic 
system based essentially on freedom of 
the individual. 

This emphasis is welcome. After all, it 
is of more than casual interest for us to 
know what sort of economic system our 
authorities envisage for us. 

And this leads to a final interesting 
point about the Budget. Mr. Fleming does 
seem to believe that his economic policy 
must, by and large, be in harmony with 
the concept of a system of free enter- 
prise. This, as we have seen, influenced 
him in deciding against direct controls for 
meeting the trade gap, although there 
were other considerations as well. 

It is evident when he repeats his view 
that the exchange rate should not be 
lowered through any “. . . arbitrary and 
artificial attempt by the Government to 
work against basic economic ferces.” 

Finally a similar view on free enter- 
prise may have influenced him when he 
decided that legislation was not the best 
method to influence the operations of 
foreign owned and foreign control'ed 
companies in Canada. It may be no'ed 
in passing that the Governor of the Bank 
of Canada chose to remind us in his }ist 
Annual Report that governments can t:ke 
special measures, whether financial or 
other, “. . . to mitigate the handicaps of 
Canadian enterprises in competing aga 1st 
foreign enterprises which operate throi zh 
subsidiaries in Canada or send their go: ds 
into Canada. .....” 


=, 


In conclusion, the Budget reveals *'r. 
Fleming as striving toward orderly : 1d 
sustainable economic growth by foll« v- 
ing the principles of cyclical budget: 3. 
and in a way which is basically in h 1- 
mony with the concept of a free econor y. 
But on specific issues it also reveals 4 
disturbing difference of opinion betw:-n 
himself and the Governor of the Bi ik 
of Canada. 
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tow to Cut the Premium on Canada’s Dollar 


\RLY THIS YEAR’ Finance’ Minister 
| leming rejected out of hand any attempt 
reduce the premium on the Canadian 
yllar. He said that although the premium 
as a grievous burden to Canada’s export 
ade and brought with it a host of other 
ifficulties, there was just no way to get 


c 


ound it. Specifically, he listed five 
methods which technically, he said, could 
work. He then dismissed all five for 


irlous reasons. 

In doing so he may have acted too 
iastily. For although four of the five 
methods he listed are indeed impractic- 
able, the fifth deserves study. It does show 
a way out. 

The five techniques listed by Fleming 
were: 

1. Print more money. This would dis- 
courage foreign investment by  under- 
mining confidence in the value of the 
Canadian dollar and by, in fact, decreas- 
ing the purchasing power of the dollar. 

2. Buy more from the U.S. This would 
increase the supply of Canadian dollars 
available for U.S. investment in Canada. 


a 


by Jack Miller 


Thus, with a greater supply of Canadian 
currency available, competition would 
ease and the premium — which results 
from the competition for the available 
supply—would fall. 

3. Reimpose foreign exchange controls. 
This would restrict the amount of bor- 
rowing by Canadians in the U.S. market 
and consequently reduce the demand for 
Canadian currency. 

4. Increase the price of gold. This 
would have no effect, however, as long as 
the Canadian dollar was allowed to float. 

5. Use Canadian dollars to buy U.S. 
dollars and thus raise the value of the 
U.S. dollar. 

The first four methods are manifestly 


unacceptable. The fifth, however, has 
merit. 
The finance minister’s reason for re- 


jecting the possibility of buying USS. 
dollars to wipe out the premium was that 
such an undertaking would require too 
much money. Let us consider the issues 
involved in a more limited objective: re- 
ducing the premium. 


It is true that such a policy would be 
to some extent inflationary, at least initi- 
ally. But the long-term advantages in 
promoting a stable dollar easily outweigh 
this disadvantage. Consider our reserves 
of U.S. dollars and gold—currently $1.9 
billion—in relation to our needs. (These 
are the reserves which might be needed 
in an emergency to pay for imports 
or to cover if foreign investors decided 
to sell out their Canadian holdings.) As 
the box on page 19 shows, our position 
is deteriorating rapidly. The reserves are 
even less comforting in terms of the 
current account trading balance. 

Not only is our net international in- 
debtedness growing but our gold and 
exchange reserves are becoming less able 
to withstand any calling back of these 
loans and investments. Furthermore, our 
exports which are our only way of earning 
money to pay back our indebtedness are 
becoming less able to do so. It's very 
difficult for Canada to increase its ex- 
ports. It’s not as difficult for Canada 
to stop or mitigate the relative deteriora- 
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tion in its gold and exchange reserves. 
This can be done by stopping or re- 
ducing the buildup of our net international 
indebtedness on the one hand or by buy- 
ing U.S. dollars on the other hand or a 
combination of both. 

Last year, provinces, municipalities and 
corporations issued a net additional $372 
million in bonds redeemable in foreign 
currency (mostly U.S. dollars) without 
having to obtain approval from the Cana- 
dian government which may some day 
be called upon to find the foreign ex- 
change to redeem them. This would seem 
to be one obvious area for reducing the 
buildup of our net international indebted- 
ness. 

But there is a practical political diffi- 
culty in expecting the Canadian govern- 
ment to curb this practice. The provinces 
and municipalities want more money from 
the federal treasury and are outspoken 
about it. If the New York market were 
closed to them by federal restriction, it 
would not be difficult to imagine the 
cries of protest for, even if the same 
amount of money could be raised on the 
Canadian bond market, the interest rate 
cost would be appreciably higher. So, 
although it would almost certainly be 
economically wise for Canada to take 
this step. it is easy to understand that 
it is not nearly as certain that it would 


every dollar of borrowing that would 
be thus diverted to the Canadian market 
from the New York market, there would 
be one less U.S. dollar bidding up the 
price of the Canadian dollar. To obtain 
the conditions needed to obtain public 
approval of the curtailment of foreign 
borrowing by provinces and municipali- 
ties, it may be necessary to promise them 
that the Canadian market for their bond 
issues will be as hospitable as the New 
York market. The compensating adjust- 
ments could be made in the federal budget 
and in monetary policy. 

Pending public opinion approval to 
curtail foreign borrowing by provinces 
and municipalities, the government could 
begin to buy one U.S. dollar for every 
U.S. dollar borrowed by a province or 
municipality. Thus Canada’s exchange 
fund would gain one dollar of short-term 
U.S. assets for every one dollar of long- 
term U.S. liability incurred by the prov- 
inces and municipalities. This would 
neutralize the effect of the borrowed U‘S. 
dollar bidding up the price of the Cana- 
dian dollar as happens now. 

This very technique of acquiring U.S. 
dollar short-term assets, to at least bal- 
ance long-term U.S. dollar liabilities, has 
been part of western Europe’s policy of 
financial and economic recovery as the 
tabulation below shows. 





ment investments abroad 





International Investment Position of the U.S. by Area, 


Preliminary as of end of Year 1958 
(Billions of U.S. dollars) 


U.S. private and govern- Western Europe 


Long term 15.788 (of which only 13.842 (of which 4.568 is 
1.218 is in the in the easier to re- 
easier to repatri- patriate foreign 
ate foreign dollar dollar securities) 
securities ) 

Short term 1.949 441 

17.737 14.253, 
Foreign private and 
government investments in 
the U.S. 
Long term 10.872 3.195 
Short term 8.353 2.149 
19.225 5.344 


(Survey of current business, August, 1959) 


Canada 








be politically wise. It is no use expecting 
governmental authorities to adopt this 
kind of measure when the Canadian 
people see no crisis or need for it. 

But if the Canadian government cannot 
at this moment restrict provincial and 
municipal bond issues in the New York 
market, perhaps they can apply the re- 
striction to Canadian corporations. For 
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We must realize too that now that hot 
money has again begun roving the world’s 
financial capitals searching for the highest 
short-term interest rate (and in response 
to the world’s hopes and fears), Canada 
has to be prepared for quick capital out- 
flows. There are about $800 million of 
Canadian treasury bills and about $1.5 
billion of other short-term Government 


of Canada securities and probably severa 
hundred million dollars of finance com 
pany notes all in the hands of the genera 
public. Thus it is possible that $1.5 billio: 
in hot money could accumulate in th 
country. If it did and then flowed ov 
again, it could make the country’s $1. 
billion of reserves look meagre. 

How would such exchange fund inte 
vention and curtailment of foreign bo 
rowing by corporations have affected th 
exchange rate pattern in 1959? It’s har 
probably impossible, to say. But we ma 
get a rough idea by comparing the actu! 
forces on the exchange rate in that yea: 
with what they might have been. 

In 1959 the exchange rate for the 
Canadian dollar reached $1.05 in New 
York. This five-cent premium resulted 
from the equilibrium of supply and de- 
mand. On the demand side are listed 
exports from Canada, interest dividends 
and other invisible receipts from abroad, 
foreign direct investment in Canada, 
foreign net capital imports into Canada 
of various kinds. 

On the supply side are listed imports 
into Canada, interest, dividends and other 
invisible payments abroad, increase in 
exchange fund holdings and foreign ex- 
change. 

If, then, the procedure outlined had 
been followed last year, the increased 
supply of Canadian dollars and the re- 
duced demand could have permitted an 
exchange premium of only about three 
cents. 

Around the new value of the Canadian 
dollar, the opposing forces would form a 
new equilibrium in which the country’s 
exports and receipts from invisibles would 
be expected to be a little larger than 
before (about $65 million per 1% reduc- 
tion in the value of the Canadian dollar 
assuming volume remains constant) and 
the country’s imports and payments for 
invisibles would be expected to be about 
the same as before. The country’s foreign 
exchange fund holdings would be expected 
to be up by about $350 million. Thus, « 
the Canadian dollar’s value is reduced >y 
the proposed intervention, the current ec 
count deficit would be expected to be '2 
duced by about $65 million for each 1|'2 
of reduction in the value of the Canadi:n 
dollar. 

The suggestion is, then, that the int: 
vention should not be entered into ior 
the mere purpose of returning the Car:- 
dian dollar all the way to parity or co”- 
sidered a failure if it fails to do so. | 
the intervention help us build up c 
foreign exchange reserves and let us ta 
whatever exchange rate improvement ¢ - 
sues as a desirable by-product. 

It would be the Government of Canac :, 
not the Bank of Canada, which would ha ¢ 
to make the decision since the exchan ¢ 
reserves are owned by the Governmer . 
The Bank of Canada would doubtless |< 
called on to play some part since for 
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Claims on 
Canada 
SEES Terence 6.5 
SUS Sak ee ee 7.4 
I oes ie esha I 8.8 
28 ced tyson tc 17.7 
RR Ere 24.0 


GROSS OFFICIAL GOLD AND EXCHANGE RESERVES 


(in relation to our debts to foreign countries) 


Billions of Canadian Dollars 


gold and exchange Annual exports 
reserves as a per 
Total Foreign Total Canadian Net Canadian 


Claims on International 
Foreigners Indebtedness 
1 53 
1.9 53 
4.9 3.9 
St 10.0 
8.6 15.4 


* This date preceded the establishment of the Bank of Canada. Gold and foreign reserves were not then centrally owned 


cent of net Can. of net Can. 
International International 
Indebtedness Indebtedness 
— 23% 
5.3% 17% 
26% 77% 
19.5% 48.4% 
12.3% 33.4% 


Can. Official 


as a per cent 








every U.S. dollar the exchange fund buys 
the Government would have to pay out 
approximately one Canadian dollar. These 
Canadian dollars would almost certainly 
have to be borrowed and we must face 
the unpleasant fact that the scheme would 
be to some extent inflationary. Higher 
than otherwise prevailing interest rates 
would be likely. A lower value for the 
Canadian dollar would tend to stimulate 
export earnings and_ retard physical 
imports. 

This is a propitious time to begin. The 
recent drop of short-term interest rates 
in Canada gives our rates room to 
move upwards if necessary. Perhaps if 
we had begun earlier, the Canadian 
Government might not have had to intro- 
duce as much budgetary expansion as 
they felt necessary in the recent re- 
cession. Perhaps the inflation disadvantage 


British experience is any guide. In the 
run on sterling in the autumn of 1959, 
the British authorities took several mea- 
sures including a prohibition of a rise in 
bank loans. Despite this, bank deposits 
continued to go up for many weeks, an 
inflation sign, as the Government bor- 
rowed sterling with which to buy USS. 
dollars to enlarge its exchange reserves. 
Inflationary conditions were later seen to 
have ended at about this time. 

The value of the Canadian dollar in 
New York has had its sinking spells as 
well as its rises (see chart). We want to 
avoid these sinking spells if we can be- 
cause they mean import controls, restric- 
tions on foreign travel, foreign currency 
controls and trade upsets. With the 
large amounts of fixed obligations pay- 
able in foreign exchange, a_ sinking 
spell would mean our debt load would 


dard of living would have to drop. 
With heavier exchange reserves however, 
we may be able to move toward a stable 
exchange rate around par with some hope 
of holding it. Moreover, the maintenance 
of a stable exchange rate is one of the 
hallmarks of respectability in international 
affairs and is considered a duty to one’s 
trading partners. 

The proposals made here are not in- 
tended to be an entire solution to the 
country’s economic problems, just a 
feasible beginning. It may be that con- 
tinued world-wide economic expansion 
will soon lift economic activity here and 
alleviate temporarily the unsatisfactory 
financial position. Such conditions would 
enable us to begin to make the needed 
adjustments with less difficulty than other- 
wise. The danger is that such conditions 
will be cited as an excuse for further 














of the intervention is exaggerated, if be appreciably heavier and our stan- postponement in making them. 
(as a percent of annual imports by country) 
1937 1948 1950 1953 1955 1957 1959 

ANADA....... 21% 33% 55% 38% 37% 29% 29% (running an annual deficit on 
current account of 77% of gross 
official gold and exchange 
reserves) 

cue ews 358% 303% 238% 187% 176% 161% 127% (running an annual surplus on 
current account of 8% of gross 
official gold and exchange 
reserves) 

Ms. ene 6 81% 24% 50% 27% 2% 21% 27% (running an annual surplus on 
current account of 15% of gross 
official gold and exchange 
reserves) 

ERMANY...... — — 10% 52% 53% 75% 69% (running an annual surplus on 

(Sources: Fed. Reserve Bulletin, Feb. 1960; Canada Year Book 1927-8 ; Survey of Current Business, om account of 34% —— 
March, 1960; Bk. Canada annual report, 1959; Int. Monetary Fund; Jan. 1960, report Deutsche official gold and exchange 
Bundesbank.) reserves) 
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From a cramped office in down- 
town Montreal, Hilton Hotels’ 
head chef Hans Schaerer plans 
meals for 60,000 people a day 
in cities in both hemispheres. 


World-Wide Way to the Stomach 


FEEDING PEOPLE is big business. Some 
outfits feed thousands across a nation 
with standardized meals devised in a 
central bureau. Others are run by artist- 
chefs who dream up a menu for a few 
hundred customers, maybe only a few 
score, in highly individualistic little 
eateries. They both make profits. That’s 
what they are in business for. 

But one of the trickiest operations of 
all is that of the man who has to lay 
down food policy for a chain of inter- 
national hotels. It gets pretty near needing 
a digital computer when one man has to 
plan the feeding of 60.000 people a day 
in 35 highly individual restaurants in 
10 hotels in nine countries scattered 
from the Pacific to the Middle East, 
taking in North America and Europe 
on the way. Knowing his way about 
dollars and cents and pesos and kroner 
and ounces and milligrammes is enough 
to test any man’s brain (when he 
hasnt got a computer) without allow- 
ing for the nervous strain of maintaining 
a constant creativeness and _ invention 
which will tickle the palates of rich and 
urbane clients in Cairo, Istanbul, Berlin, 
Panama, Montreal, Acapulco and Havana. 
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by Robert Jamieson 


This is in fact the picture of one man’s 
job. He sits in a 10’ by 10’ office in 
downtown Montreal dreaming up a menu 
for a hotel opening on the Nile—or in 
Denver, Colorado where he is as this 
article goes to press—and doubles as 
executive chef at the CNR-Hilton hotel, 
the Queen Elizabeth. 

Swiss-born Hans (John) Schaerer, 38, 
is one of the czars of international chef- 
dom and guides the lesser czars in ten of 
the world’s great hotels (soon the total 
will be 15). He concocts Spanish versions 
of Canadian dishes for his minions in 
Madrid, and Canadian versions of Spanish 
dishes for menus in Montreal. 

Schaerer came to Canada as an immi- 
grant chef in 1952, worked through a 
succession of jobs in Lake Louise, Cal- 
gary, and Fort Worth, Texas, until he hit 
the big time with the Caribe Hilton in 
Puerto Rico. 

Now he is back in Canada, as execu- 
tive chef of Hilton International. He 
chose Montreal as his point of operations, 
he says, because it’s close to his boss, 
Food and Beverage Director Charles Bell, 
who works from an office in the base- 
ment of the Waldorf Astoria in New 


York. They call each other on the tele- 
phone daily and Schaerer commutes fre- 
quently. 

Outwardly no typical chef—‘“he’s a real 
nice guy, not like most of the big chefs” 
a European-trained hotelman told me— 
John claims he sticks to very orthodox 
principles taught him by his father, Cézar, 
onetime top chef at Berne’s Bellevue 
Palace. “I just add a touch of fantasy 
I’ve picked up in different parts of the 
world,” he says. Result: a pretty inspired 
sort of orthodoxy. 

“Father wouldn’t have approved of 
that” means something is taboo—he e en 
tok his father’s advice about getting n:ar- 
ried. “Be secure first” Cézar told his :on. 
Schaerer hadn't felt very secure when his 
first Canadian job in Lake Louise pete ed 
out after a few months so he waited util 
last year, married TV and PR girl Cam ‘ia 
Sepulbeta from Puerto Rico. 

“Happiness flows over from the hc ne 
to your work, and from your work to 
the home, and for happiness you n ed 
security” John says, justifying his fath: °’s 
caution. 

What Cézar hadn’t wanted his son to 
do was become a chef. John him: lf 
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inted an open air job—he got one in 
e Swiss Army as a bombardier in 1940 
til someone found he could cook and 
shed him into the unit kitchen—but 
+ ck in 1938 his schoolteacher thought 
« ly of unemployment and told him to 
-e a job where he had pull. So in he 
nt as apprentice to his father. 

This was the usual strict discipline of 

European kitchen and his father did 

t favor him. He got no pay—“Some 
tels even charged you for being an 
prentice’— and worked at every station 
the kitchen: vegetables, soups, sauces, 
ists and the rest of them for long hours, 
th accountancy school on the side. 
He wanted to travel and was just going 
a job in Egypt when war hit Switzer- 
ad. But he was glad to be there. “The 
hole of Europe was on fire and here 
is a little country where still people 
suld come and meet freely.” 
He couldn't do what he’d wanted to 
do. travel, so he switched to a job at 
the colossal Buffet de la Gare at Zurich 
which had 400 employees. He doesn’t 
know how many spies, secret agents, and 
escapees he fed there in the war years, 
but every second person seemed to be 
one or the other he says. 

The travel started in 1949 when he 
went to the Savoy Hotel in London—the 
great edifice of hotel and theatre built 
on profits from the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas. Head tournant—or swing man— 
he stood in for most of the section chiefs. 
He remembers the difficulties there with 
wartime shortages continuing. Lamb and 
beef were rare. “But we had wonderful 
fish.” he says. And for the rest the poor 
rich people of London had to get by on 
and partridge, or grouse or 
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pheasant 


quail. One thing Schaerer learned in that 
just-postwar era in London: to save every 
scrap of fat; it was pretty short then. 
He recalls from that time the trips he 
made to Lord Derby’s seat at Knowsley 
Liverpool. 


Hall, near Derby liked to 
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have a chef from the Savoy to help out in | 
the shooting season. Schaerer was im- | 
pressed by the great hall, set in the midst 
of a park which extended for eleven miles 
around it. There were 55 employees in the 
house even after the war had changed 
the lives of the British aristocracy. Some 
rooms were kept for important guests, 
always ready and used by no one else. 
There was one in constant readiness for 
the Queen, for instance, and another for 
Churchill. 

Lord Derby had his own whims about 
dishes. Mostly they were elaborate. But 
one of his favorites was a simple thing 
of Irish stew, which included, as a little 


extra, stewed oysters. Mostly he had 
about 20 guests. Breakfasts were enor- 


mous, lunch was taken out to the shoot- 
ing boxes, dinners lasted two to three 
hours. Derby liked Schaerer’s fantasies. 

Schaerer went back to work with his 
father in Berne, but he soon felt hedged 
in. When he saw an advertisement for 
chefs in Canada, he took off. 

The travels really started when he 
joined the Hilton group and he’s been 
to every one of the ten—has organized 
openings for most of them. Havana, 
March 1958, and Berlin November 1958; | 
Cairo 1959. He put in some time at | 
Istanbul to change the menus, dropped | 
in on Athens, Rome and Switzerland on | 
the way back. Puts out from Montreal 
when he’s needed, with a suitcase. Leaves | 
his deputy Rene Rastello, from .Panama— | 
a top chef in his own right—in charge. 

If you try to talk food philosophy with 
Schaerer, he moves his big body about 
awkwardly, squirms a bit and says, “Well | 
I moved away a bit from the classical 
for a time, but I always came back to my 
father’s principles. And they're not only | 
his, of course, they belong to the world | 
of cooking. 

“Only,” he admits, “I add a little bit 
of fantasy. I get a bit more fantasy every 
time I travel and combine things from 








favorite jobs is planning menus for Beaver Club banquets. 
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one country and another.” 

He had in his hand a beautiful docu- 
ment, a vellum menu from the opening 
of the Berlin Hilton. One dish intrigued 
me: Drei Filets Mignon Patrizierat. This 
was three filets, one of beef, one of veal 
and one of pork. The beef had a garnish 
of marrow, the veal creamed wild mush- 
rooms and the pork pineapple. It was 
served with a hbouquetiére of four or five 
vegetables, and rissole potatoes. 

“Yes, this shows what I mean by stick- 
ing to classical principles,” he explained. 
“You see the pineapple is on the pork. 
You can serve any sweet fruit with pork, 
but never with veal or beef. There are 
just some things that go with certain 
things and some things that don’t. And 
the bouquetiére of vegetables gives you 
something else you need in a dish: pre- 
sentation, three or four colours. Without 
three or four colors it is a monotony.” 

Color and presentation are so important, 
he says, that when he prepares a new 
dish to recommend to his chefs in, say, 
Istanbul and Berlin, he not only writes 
reams of notes about it, quantities, prices 
and so on, but has it photographed in 
full color. When he gets the experimental 
kitchen he’s planning, he will have his 
own color camera apparatus. 

One day lately. the Queen Elizabeth 
had on its menus a dish that came from 
the Madrid hotel, while the Madrid hotel 
was running a maple syrup-based dish 
from Canada. 

Here is the Spanish contribution to this 
international culinary exchange: chilled 
gaspacho soup. “Everything in it is raw. 
Nothing cooked at all. Take onions, gar- 
lic, pimento, cucumber, tomato. Marinate 
them in Spanish oil for half a day. Grind 
them altogether in a blender; add a little 
—ia very ayonnaise sauce; add 
cream, salt and pepper. Serve very cold. 
For the last touch—it gives color and 
atmosphere—offer four garnishes on a 
platter from which the guest can choose— 
croutons, pimento, cucumber, diced 
tomato.” 





Another bit of originality came up in 
a talk about snails. “Some people get 
into difficulties with snails, getting them 
out of the shells, and they feel maybe 
a little bit odd about taking them and 
seeing the shells. They're a_ little bit 
afraid of them. So I helped them a little. 
I simply serve the snails in the scooped- 
out heads of mushrooms—of the right 
shape, of course—with a little garlic 
butter.” 

The Filet Mignon Soufflé Champs 
Elysées seemed interesting. What kind of 
classicism, with or without fantasy, pro- 
duced a soufflé out of a steak? 

“Well,” said the chef in the grey flannel 
suit, “you take a piece of filet, sauté it on 
one side, turn it up. On the sautéd side 
place a slice of foie gras. Add a generous 
cover of mousse of ground breast of 


chicken and cream purée. Bake in oven. 
The raw side of the filet is now under- 
neath. remember. The heat will pass 
through and melt the foie gras, which 
soaks the filet, and the purée will rise 
and become golden brown. Serve with 
sauce Périgourdine, which is a demi-glace 
brown sauce with chopped truffles.” 

He enjoys making the banquets for the 
Beaver Club, reincarnations of the old 
fur traders’ club which meets in Mont- 
real and has such bigwigs as CNR’s 
Donald Gordon gallivanting about in 
pasted-on sidewhiskers and late 18th 
century dress. He served them at one of 
their meetings with beaver-tail soup, (a 
little like clear oxtail, he explains) with 
tiny individual pies of beaver meat; Arc- 
tic char Voyageur (char and chopped 
taragon leaf mixed with mushrooms, but- 
ter and lemon juice); crépe pancake filled 
with diced Quebec apples mixed with 
raisins and maple syrup, brandy sauce and 
flambé. 

“Yes, even the crépe was orthodox, in 
line. but with a little bit of fantasy 
added,” John says. 

Canadians, he says, are very receptive 
to continental cooking. The Number Two 
seller on the restaurant menu is always 
the dish he puts in a framed section and 
calls the Continental Special. “Always 
they like this one,” he says. Here are 
some of the recent favorites in the “Con- 
tinental Special” box: 

Bouillabaisse A La Marseillaise: Rich 
French fish soup with fresh lobster, hali- 
but, clams and shrimps. Vegetables, ver- 
micelli, fresh croutons. 

Pot au Feu, Henri Quatre: Boiled 
beef, chicken, sausage and marrow bone 
in its rich clear broth with fresh vege- 
tables and steamed potatoes, cranberries, 
Parmesan cheese, croutons. 

Stuffed Pork Chop, Pappagallo: filled 
with ham and Swiss cheese, accompanied 
by spaghetti Napolitaine, buttered French 
green beans, salad. 

Paupiettes of Dover Sole, Boieldieu: 
Filet of Dover sole stuffed with purée of 
fish and diced shrimps, topped with de- 
licious sauce Nantua, parsley potatoes, 
Belgian endives meuniere 

Noisettes of Young Lamb Sauté, Bonne 
Bouche: with artichoke, fresh mush- 
rooms, spring onions, lardons and Noi- 
sette potatoes, mint sauce. 

All very orthodox in his book are these 
dishes that Canadians like. 

“But you mentioned, chef,” I reminded 
him, “that the Continental Special was 
your second best seller. What is the best 
seller?” 

“Oh that. It’s roast ribs of beef. You 
just have to have them every day. And 
no fantasy allowed. Customers know just 
how they like them, and if they vary one 
little bit . . . yes, we sell more orders 
of roast ribs of beef than of anything 
else, all the time, summer and winter.” 








SINCE THE WORLD’s FIRST hockey championsh 
competition in 1920, outstanding Canadi: 1 
teams, by their exciting play, have hel: | 
to raise the standards of competition arou::! 
the world. 


Seagram 
tells the World 
about Canada 


The advertisement on the facing page 
is one of a series now being published 
by The House of Seagram in magazines 
circulating throughout the world, From 
these Seagram advertisements the people 
of many lands—in Latin America, =e 
Europe and Africa—come to know Canada 
better, her wealth of resources, her 
distinctively Canadian sports such as hoe- 
key and her renowned cultural activities. 


Over the years, through its advertising 
abroad, The House of Seagram has con- 
tinually told the people of other lands 
about our country wn her many distine- 
tively Canadian customs, achievements 
and products. 


The House of Seagram has always 
believed that, in addition to promoting ‘ts 
own products in foreign markets, promo! ig 
the reputation abroad of all Canad an 
products and accomplishments is in ‘he 
best interests of every Canadian. 


Through these full-colour world-». ‘le 
advertising campaigns, Seagram — n- 
fold the story of the Canadian people id 


their use of the rich natural resource. 0! 


this favoured land... an inspiring na “e 
tive of our great and growing nation. 


LORNE BOUCHARD, A.R.C.A. 

Born and educated in 
Montreal, where he still 
resides, this artist is noted 
for his extensive sketching 
excursions all over the 
Province of Quebec. He is 
represented in collections in >* 
Canada, the United States, Mexico, Engle 
South America and India. 








For reprints of this painting, suitable 
framing, write: The House of Seagram, 1 
Peel St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Canada is Famous 


for Seagram's V.O. 


Honoured the world over for its smoothness, 





light-body and delicate bouquet, Seagram’s V.O. 
is the lightest, cleanest-tasting whisky you ever enjoyed. 
That’s why: More people throughout the world buy Seagram’s V.O. 


than any other whisky exported from any country. 


Dy Seagram's «/é Sure 


MORE THAN 100 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 





vanada is Famous for its Hockey 


on by Lorne Baichand, ARCA 7 


CANADA’S NATIONAL SPORT is the fastest 
game in the world, played by more than 
100,000 Canadians in organized leagues 
and eagerly followed by millions from 


coast to coast. 
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CANADIAN WHISKY 


A RARE OLO DELICATE CANADIAN WHISKY 
SPECIALLY MATURED IN OAK CASKS 


OISTILLED. AGED AND BOTTLED UNDER THE 
SUPERVISION OF THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
JOSEPH E SEAGRAM €- SONS.LIMITED 
WATERLOO ONTARIO CANADA 
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Puzzler 
by J. A. H. Hunter 


IT WAS A conversation piece from the 
day Ian brought it back from Kalota. 
Seemingly a small flat box, with a square 
top. it lacked apparent means of opening 
and had no obvious use. 

“Perfectly rectangular.” [| commented 
the first time I saw the curio. “And the 
wee square of mosaic. What is it?” 

All six sides were indeed faced with 
tiny squares of lustrous metal, identical 
in size and of various coppery shades. 
lan fingered it reverently, but my question 
remained unanswered. 

Then today, when I looked in on him. 
it was quite a shock to find that he had 
stripped off all those little squares. There 
they lay stacked carefully on the table, 
close beside the chipped remains of what 
was obviously an unromantic and very 
worm-eaten hunk of wood! 

“Vandal,” I cried. 

But Ian shook his head. “I just had 
to satisfy my curiosity,’ he said. “They'll 
be ideal for the top of a tray I plan to 


ACROSS 
A lad never smelt so fragrant. (8) 

5 Melpomene was this muse. (6) 

10 Wakened with an upset sour inside. (7) 


11 I'm going back to the interior of Australia for a wind up. (7) 
12 A thousand took a degree in return for this. (7) 


13 Their lives often hang by a thread. (7) 


14 “The man who came to dinner” did, and his hunger also. (6) 
16 Changes made in it are according to Einstein? (7) 


18 Now it’s over you can have it! (3) 


19, 22 The fruit of peaceful relations in U.S.A. (7,6) 
26 The babes in the wood may be its progeny. (7) 


27 Delivery girl? (7) 
28 Me eat it? No, eat at it. (7) 
29 Twist in twist. (7) 


30 Portia’s counterfeit was concealed in one. (6) 
31 Did these horses bill the War Office? (8) 


DOWN 
1 Lazy baker? (6) 


tm 


peaceful. (7) 
It smells jolly, and so it should! (7) 


4 “Our revels now are..... *, said Prospero. (5) 


6 Being so, I’ve taken a rest. (7) 


Love 29 without mental faculties? The outcome won't be 


make. Four hundred altogether, and not 
a single one damaged.” 
The mystery remained unsolved. But 
what were the proportions of that “Box”? 
Answer on page 44. (125) 


7 . ‘ 
hess 
by D. M. LeDain 


SO CHESS-PLAY and chess problems are 
worlds apart? Strategically, maybe, but 
tactically. or mechanically, they can have 
some ideas in common. When it does 
happen gamewise you hear the admiring 
tribute — “A problem-like move!” Here 
is an effective use of the “interference 
unpin” in a game. In problem lore this is 
defined as the release of a piece from a 
state of pin by an interference by either 
player on the line of pin. 

White: Krogius, Black: Borisenko 
(USSR Teams Championship, 1953) 1.P- 
K4. P-QB4; 2.Kt-KB3, P-Q3: 3.P-Q4, PxP: 
4.KtxP, Kt-KB3: 5.Kt-QB3, P-QR3; 6.B- 
Kt5, QKt-Q2; 7.Q-B3, Q-R4:; 8.B-Q2, Q- 
B2; 9.Castles, P-KKt3; 10.P-KR4, B-Kt2; 
11.P-R5!; KtxRP; 12.Kt-Q5, Q-Q1; 13.Kt- 


Cross-Questioning 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 





BS!, PxKt; 14.RxKt, PxP; 15.QxP, Kt-B4 
16.Q-KR4, B-K3; 17.B-R5!, P-Kt3; 18.Bx 
KtP, BxPch; 19.KxB, R-QKtl; 20.B 
KtSch!! (interference unpin wins the Q) 
Resigns. 


Solution of Problem No. 242 (Ovchinni 
kov). 

Key, 1.Kt-BS. 

Problem No. 243, by J. E. Funk. 

White mates in two. (il + 13 




















25 Sea-cow 8 Nitwit 
28, 12 All wet 9 Seaway 
30 Teacher 16 Ash 
31 Nattier 17 Ear 


@ Since the advent of ol, the los in cont arpeae wo bop, (8) Sablon to Inst para 
. . . F : ACROSS 

9 Gas mains needing repair. (8) 1 The Seven 

15 Though no tot, he totters, and is strangely odd in the head. (8) Seas 

17 The enjoyment of radio fans, even including annoying inter- 10 Ingrown 


ference? (8) 
20 1066 and all those. (7) 
21 An opening for ice I construct. (7) 


11 Rapture 
12 See 28 
13 Biscay 
14 Dhow 


7 ~s he ; c. ' ‘ ; Ti 
23 But does he also listen to your accounts? (7) 15 ‘Tidal wave 


24 Having no alternative, 21 took an editor into the building. (7) 
5 “ a 7 . . si 

5S One of Omar's requirements for Paradise. (6) 

I left a 1938 conference city to become a conductor. (5) 23 Robe 


18 Sissy 
20 Posts 


21 Hard labor 


32 Depth charges 18 Salt water 
19 Submarine 


DOWN ‘ “se 
2 High tides 3 
3 Snowballs oe ulers 
4 Venus 24, 29 Board shi 
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by Beverley Nichols 


Red Lights and Lord High Dodos 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL musical now run- 

ng in London is called ’Fings Ain't 
‘hat They Used to Be. It is packed out 
.very night, and extra police are allocated 
‘o deal with the traffic problems outside 
‘ne Garrick Theatre. 

The first hero of this dainty piece is a 
pimp who lives on the earnings of two 
prostitutes, one blonde, one _ brunette, 
both monstrously developed in the chest. 
fhe second hero is an_ ex-gangster, 
varishly slashed across the face. The 
third is a homosexual interior decorator, 
who evokes riotous applause when he is 
chased round the stage by his mates, to 
the accompaniment of dialogue which is 
hardly suited to these chaste pages. When 
| say “heroes” I mean “heroes”. They 
are given all the lines, all the laughs, and 
the London public loves it. 

There are only two villains in the story. 
One . . . need I say it? . . . is a Roman 
Catholic priest who, of course, is in a 
permanent state of intoxication, and who 
accepts bribes from the aforesaid pimp. 


The other ... need I say it? ...is a 
British policeman. The church ... the 
law... What could be lower? Let’s spit 
on ‘em! 


As a final attraction, this little story is 
set against a background of unmitigated 
squalor, in beige and grey and smudge 
brown, and most of the characters are 
ressed in dirty jeans or crumpled 
‘weaters. It is accompanied by “music” 
hich sounds like a series of dirges for 
casso’s great-aunt, if he ever had one. 

I am not writing in a frenzy of moral 
‘dignation but as a conscientious reporter 

the social scene. As such, I think we 
ay now record as a historical fact that 

e British censorship is a thing of the 
ist and that the Lord High Chamberlain 

whose activities evoked some of 
aw’s most brilliant invective—may 
nceforth be referred to as the Lord 
gh Dodo. If he can bring himself to 
ss 'Fings Ain't What They Used to Be 
can pass anything. 

\ll this has happened very quickly, in 
| 2 last two or three years, which is no 

‘at period in the long history of the 

‘tish theatre. It is only a couple of 

irs ago that we were all furtively buy- 
1 ¢ tickets, at five shillings apiece, in 
© der that we might become members of 

“club” because the Censor would not 
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allow us to witness the play in an ordinary 
theatre. Why? Because the play contained 
a reference to homosexuality. And though 
Londoners could take a lot of things — 
fire and slaughter and near-starvation — 
it was too much to expect them to take 
anything so terrible as that! 

The impertinent folly of this official 
decision has had its inevitable result. The 
pendulum has swung violently in the other 
direction. And now we have reached a 
pitch when one longs for a play where— 
by some strange freak of nature—the boys 
actually fall in love with the girls instead 
of with each other, and where—owing to 
an exceptionally Spartan upbringing—the 
boys sometimes shave and the girls occa- 
sionally wash. A play in which a minister 
of the church is not, ipso facto, a drunken 
sot, and in which fidelity to the marriage 
vows is not depicted as a form of bour- 
geois stupidity. 

Meanwhile the Soho scene becomes 
sleazier and sleazier every night, as the 
direct result of the Street Offences Act 
(1959), which in its turn was the direct 
result of the famous Wolfenden report. 
The purpose of the act, of course was to 
drive prostitution off the streets, and this 
it has certainly done; a shipload of sailors 
could lurch down Piccadilly any night, 
waving five pound notes in the faces of 
all and sundry, and they would find no 
takers. But if they were to direct their 
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footsteps in the direction of the interna- 
tional district of Soho, with its maze of 
shabby streets and alleys, they would find 
a very different scene. 

Every few yards they would be accosted 
by females standing in dimly lit door- 
ways, inviting them to patronize a strip- 
tease show. If this was too public for 
their taste they would be able to study 
a bewildering series of advertisements in 
the show cases on the walls, giving par- 
ticulars (and telephone numbers) of 
every type of “model” or “hostess” in a 
wide range of measurements. The high 
profits of vice may be gauged by the fact 
that these advertisements, which are 
technically illegal, cost as much as £1 
a day. And if their nerve failed them 
when they lifted the receiver, there would 
be an ever growing army of pimps at 
hand to lead them to bogus “clubs” where 
practically every form of illicit diversion 
is catered to. 

Does this mean that London has be- 
come a modern version of Sodom and 
Gomorrah? No. All it means is that the 
vice of this vast city, which was pre- 
viously fairly generally spread over a 
wide area, has been artificially compressed 
into a narrow pocket. Soho’s rabbit war- 
ren is ideally situated and constructed for 
such purposes. Maybe we are not so far 
from the day when the authorities will put 
a red light over the entrance and leave 
all these sad, silly people to work out 
their own salvation. 


It was the dullest budget ever—a stand- 
still budget, an as-you-were budget. In 
the Commons it was greeted with yawns 
from the majority of the Tories, and 
scowls from the back-benchers. The only 
people who cheered—ironically—were the 
members of the opposition. 

Look at it. Not a cent off the income 
tax. No change in the penal rate of sur- 
tax, which still begins at the absurdly low 
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Gayest Holiday We Ever Had... Our Trip 


to Britain! And it cost us less than $500 each 


Ten of the happiest, most colourful days ever. That’s what we spent in Britain, 


last fall. And the cost—round-trip fare included*—totalled less than $500 each. 


We had fun in London—sightseeing by day; theatre-going, concert-going, dining 


out, by night . . . We saw a hundred 
famous places in Scotland and Wales 
and Northern Ireland...We met a host 
of friendly people...We shopped for 
bargains — woollens, silver, antiques. 
And we brought back memories to last 
a lifetime. Your travel agent can tell 
you how to do it. Or use the coupon to 
write for colourful free literature. 


*From Toronto; add $150 from Vancouver 
The British Travel Association 
Dept. SN-460, 90 Adelaide Street W. 
Toronto, Ont. | 
Please send me free literature on travel | 
to Britain. | 
Name 7 
Address | 
| 





When holidaying in Britain, and visiting 
such places as Carrickfergus Castle, in 
Northern Ireland, we stayed in country 
inns for around $3.50 a night each — bed 
and breakfast. And our drive yourself car 
cost us 11 cents a mile — gas and all! 


BRITAIN 


level of £2,000 a year. Not a cent to 
the old age pensioners. The sole incentive 
to saving is in the niggling permission to 
buy an extra 200 National Savings Cer- 
tificates. The only “spur” to industry is an 
increase in the profits tax, and the only 
“relief” to the man-in-the street is an 
increase of tuppence in the price of ciga- 
rettes! Booming Britain has been treated 
as though Britain were about to go bust 

What strikes the average uneconomic 
mortal about our present chancellor, non- 
smoking Mr. Heathcoat Amory, is the 
fantastic inaccuracy of his estimates. Last 
year Mr. Amory predicted a revenue sur- 
plus of £100 million and got nearly 
£400 million. He also predicted a capital 
deficit of £750 million and achieved only 
£314 million. These figures were quoted 
with blistering scorn by Tory Gerald 
Nabarro in one of the most devastating 
attacks any chancellor can ever have had 
to take—certainly from his own side. 
“Political turpitude—cowardice—wild in- 
accuracy—mendacious claims.” Such were 
his accusations. And Mr. Amory, sitting 
just below him, only grinned wanly and 
doodled on his blotting pad. 

What will be the result of this damp- 
ing and depressing legislation? One of 
them, most certainly, will be a further 
exodus of the artists . . . the writers, the 
dramatists, the painters . . . all those who 
export their talents to America, at enor- 
mous profit to the treasury and little or 
no profit to themselves. 

Consider a man_ like Cecil Beaton 
whose income from shows and films, apart 
from his photographs, can only be de- 
scribed as princely. The last time I saw 
Cecil—just before he was summoned to 
the palace to take the pictures of the new 
royal baby—he said to me: “I am getting 
rather tired of making nothing but six 
pences.” Which is all they leave him ou! 
of a pound. 

The growing resentment against this 
crippling taxation is exemplified by 
society’s changed attitude towards Noe 
Coward. When Noel shook the dust 0: 
London from his feet—financially speak 
ing—three years ago, and domiciled him 
self in Nassau, a great many hands wer 
lifted in horror. “How could Noel do it? 
they exclaimed. “After writing Cavalcad« 
After composing ‘London Pride’! Afte 
all he has preached about patriotism an 
the British Navy and what have you! 

Today, one hears none of that sort o 
carping. Indeed, when Noel made one 0 
his brief London appearances the othe 
day—the Inspector of Taxes only allow 
him a total of 12 weeks British residenc: 
per annum—he was hailed on televisior 
as “the most deeply respected member 0: 
the theatrical profession.” 

All the same, your battered and harrie: 
correspondent stays put. I couldn’t bea! 
the thought of having to sail away jus’ 
when all the cherries are coming out. 


SATURDAY NIGH! 




















Richard Nixon: Most controversial. 


AMONG THE MORE romantic appurtenances 
to the panorama of American politics, 
there is none which commands more at- 
tention, if not respect, than that quad- 
rennial carnival constitutionally defined as 
a presidential election. And it is tradi- 
tional in an election year that there 
descends upon the American public (and 
overflows the 49th parallel) a spate of 
campaign biographies touting the virtues 
of the leading contenders for office and, 
occasionally, warning the voters against 
some particularly low fellow, the depths 
ot whose depravity would go generally 
undetected were it not for a selfless sense 
of mission on the part of the author. 
“ichard Nixon is now assured of the 
Re»ublican nomination. He is also the 
Most controversial figure in contemporary 
A: erican politics. Indeed, in Stewart 
A! op’s eyes “he could not possibly have 
go°e ahead so fast if he had not had 
the qualities that make people admire 
hi extravagantly or dislike him in- 
te: ely.” To his admirers Nixon is a man 
of imitless energy and capacity; to his 
cri cs he is a slick piece of political 
ch -secake who will say anything and do 
an hing to accomplish his political pur- 
Pos. Both views will find support in 
thr » new books by leading journalists. 
illiam Costello summarizes the case 
ag. nst Nixon in moral terms: “he under- 
sta is the use of power but not the un- 
Wr cen restraints on its use . . . there is 
4 ‘ne when might does not make right, 
Wh n superior numbers find it imperative 
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by J. N. Mappin 


Nixon: President 


to exercise self-restraint and seek an ac- 
commodation that all can live with.” 
Costello is right, of course, if he is con- 
sidering the moral basis of democratic 
society. But this maxim, though present 
in American society, finds expression 
through constitutional restraints and pres- 
sure groups, rather than through the 
actions and words of politicians. 

There is ample evidence, up to the 
1954 election, that Nixon threw enough 
low punches in the form of innuendoes 
and rhetorical questions (“isn’t it wonder- 
ful finally to have a Secretary of State 
who isn’t taken in by the Communists’’) 
to justify Stevenson’s remark that he was 
a McCarthy in a white collar. Nonethe- 
less, the case against Nixon as a cam- 
paigner remains partly misdirected and 
partly untrue. 

Stewart Alsop is convinced (though 
Costello is not) that in 1946 there was 
no organized telephone campaign used 
to raise doubts as to Jerry Voorhis’ loy- 
alty; and in the 1950 senatorial campaign, 
although Nixon compared Helen Douglas’ 
voting record to that of the fellow-travel- 
ling Vito Marcantonio, he did so only 
after Mrs. Douglas had first tried to tar 
him with the Marcantonio brush. Further- 
more, Nixon got his ripest material from 
irs. Douglas’ opponents in the Demo- 
cratic primary. 

Also, as Alsop points out, the 1946 and 
1950 campaigns were rough on both sides, 
and “in both campaigns the fact is that 
Nixon simply adopted the basic Republi- 
can line, with variations of his own.” 
Thus in the early campaigns both sides 
used tactics which by any usual standard 
of human decency are morally repugnant. 
In the final analysis the Republican party 
itself must be held primarily responsible 
for the particularly vicious form their 
propaganda took, rather than its most 
effective campaigner. 

The most unwholesome and extraordin- 
ary fact of American politics, in many 
ways the most democratic in the world, is 
the apparent legitimacy that has been 
traditionally accorded the idea of chal- 
lenging an opponent’s loyalty. It was com- 
monplace for the the early Federalists 
and Republicans to hurl charges of sub- 
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version at one another. As Hamilton 
wrote to Jay when Jefferson’s election in 
1800 seemed inevitable: “In times like 
these it will not do to be over-scrupulous.” 

Much of the criticism against Nixon 
is a left-handed tribute to his effectiveness 
as a politician. It is not so much that he 
will stoop to things that are beneath his 
opponents as that he will use the same 
weapons to better practical advantage. 

The presidency is not an honor ac- 
corded but a prize won. It is a tragedy 
that brilliant ideas eloquently expressed, 
as they are by Adlai Stevenson, don’t 
make more of an impact on the electorate; 
or, more accurately, that for a candidate 
to get the message across is politically 
more important than the content of the 
message. Nor can this be written off to 
the iniquities of admass and Madison 
Avenue; it has always been a political fact 
of life. 

Political success has never resulted from 
either, in Stevenson’s phrase, elevated 
democratic dialogues, or the Jeffersonian 
ideal of the noble instincts of the honest 
yeoman. Nixon is not alone in his aware- 
ness of the fact that before one can be 
a statesman one must be a_ successful 
politician. 

Of the three books being considered 
here, Earl Mazo’s is the most detailed ac- 
count of Nixon’s political career. We are 
offered in objective detail the facts about 
the congressional and senatorial cam- 
paigns, the Hiss case in which Nixon’s 
tenacity brought more to light than any 
other member of the committee, and in- 
cidentally made him a national figure. 
There follows the 1952 convention and 
election, and thereafter Nixon as the 
harassed liaison man between the ad- 
ministration and the hydrophobic Senator 
McCarthy, his role (one Nixon himself 
came to loathe) as the number one spokes- 
man, campaigner, or, if you will, public 
relations man of the Republican Party, 
whose appointed task it was to reply to 
every Democratic attack on the adminis- 
tration. 

By Eisenhower’s decision the importance 
of the vice-presidency was greatly in- 
creased. Nixon worked more closely with 
the administration and was more a mem- 
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ber of the President’s team than any other 
vice-president in history. He was sent on 
goodwill tours around the world, nine in 
all as Mr. Costello reports, “and the 
White House each time was at pains to 
emphasize Nixon’s status as the Presi- 
dent’s representative and to lend him the 
full weight of the President’s prestige.” 

For his part, William Costello has 
struggled to be fair, although Mazo has 
perhaps a better claim to Costello’s title 
than Costello himself, as the latter’s book 
sometimes approaches a hatchet job. His 
facts are mustered to serve his thesis that 
Nixon is morally unfit to be president. 

To this end. for instance, Costello 
quotes some derogatory remarks of Taft’s 
following the 1952 convention, without 
apparently considering that the defeated 
man would hardly have been human if he 
had felt kindly towards one who had sup- 
ported the nomination of Eisenhower all 
year, and who had worked towards Ike’s 
victory at the convention. It is conceiv- 
able that Taft would have been rapturous 
in his praise of Nixon had the presi- 
dential nominee been different. 

But this aspect of Costello’s book, 
which contains some surprisingly sensi- 
tive writing for a political monograph, 
should not be over-stressed. His is a 
balanced presentation of facts, but from 
the facts presented one may easily draw 
different conclusions than his. 

It will not surprise many people to 
learn that Stewart Alsop, a man whose 
liberalism is unchallengeable (he and his 
brother Joseph were two of the most elo- 
quent and effective journalistic opponents 
of the late Senator McCarthy) was 
originally hostile to Nixon, but some will 
doubtless be horrified to find that Alsop 
now believes that Nixon has many of the 
qualities, primarily courage and an in- 
stinctive and productive response to crisis, 
that are required in a competent president. 

Alsop finds Nixon fascinating to talk 
with, a man “with really first-rate mental 
equipment” who talks. sense, and who 
never “wraps himself in the American 
flag or orates in private.” 

The primary purpose of Mr. Alsop’s 
book (“beyond a wish to eat”) is to com- 
pare Nixon and Rockefeller, and he has 
put before the public an excellent com- 
parison of the two leading Republicans. 
Rockefeller withdrew from the race_ be- 
cause of the results of his private opinion 
polls and the obvious preference of the 
party professionals for Nixon, but he re- 
mains in the front rank of his party, and 
this book will continue to be read because 
of its author’s brilliant political insights. 
Alsop may always be read profitably on 
leading political personalities. 

In Alsop’s view, much about Nixon can 
be explained in terms of his Irish ancestry 
and Quaker upbringing. He is a strong 
partisan (“when someone attacks, my in- 
Stinct is to strike back”) and a great team 


man. In his private life he is shy and 








FIRST THINGS FIRST 


Let Davey feed and spray 
your lovely trees 


Sprucing up the man-made furnishings 
of your outdoor living room can wait— 
at least until you protect the living 
furnishings. Your priceless trees! How 
little care they require! What joy 
they give! 

Now, at the beginning of the grow- 
ing season, your trees need Davey 
professional deep-root feeding. Spray- 
ing, too. To protect them against the 
ravages of insects. To give you a sum- 
mer full of lusher, lovelier foliage. 

Davey tree care has a three-genera- 
tion reputation for satisfaction. Davey 
experts are schooled and experienced 
to give “/.c.—tree-loving care—w'th 
the most modern equipment. 


This summer, surrounded by cleaner. 
healthier, more luxuriant trees, you'll 
be glad you did first things first in y: ur 
outdoor living room. Look up DAV “Y 
TREE SERVICE in your phone bc ok 


or write to 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT C0. 


OF CANADA, LTD., 10 Jethro Road, 
Downsview P. O., Ontario 
CHerry 1-7191 
70 Carling Street 
London @ GE 9-6271 
MARTIN L. DAVEY, Jr. 
President 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST TREE 
SAVING SERVICE IN THE WORLD 
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ST. ANDREW'S 
COLLEGE 


Founded in 1899 
AURORA ~ ONTARIO 


A BOARDING SCHOOL IN 
THE COUNTRY FOR BOYS 
GRADES 6 TO 13 


sound academic education 


small classes 


supervised study periods 


sports programme for all 


character development stressed 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and 
OLD BOYS’ FOUNDATION AWARDS 
for 
BOYS ENTERING GRADE 9 OR HIGHER 


Examinations for entrance scholar- 
ships held annually in mid-May. 
Applications to be received 
by May Ist. 


For Prospectus and Scholarship 
Information write to 


The Headmaster 
J. Robert Coulter, B.A. 
St. Andrew's College, Aurora, Ont. 
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aloof, lacks warmth, and has few close 
friends (“I can make a speech to thous- 
ands, to ten million on television, but I 
can no more go up to a single individual 
and ask for a ten-dollar political con- 
tribution than I can fly”). 

Like most outstanding political leaders 
he is a born actor. The television ex- 
planation of the Nixon fund nauseated 
thousands, yet convinced hundreds of 
thousands of voters. What remains gener- 
ally unknown about that episode is that 
Nixon aimed his shafts not only at the 
public, but also at the many Republican 
leaders who wanted him to withdraw. And 
for pure schmaltz, for pure pyrotechnical 
garbage. Nixon’s speech couldn't hold a 
candle to that of Frank Clements. the 
Governor of Kentucky, the keynote 
speaker at the last Democratic convention. 
Caveat emptor. 


Nixon and Rockefeller, by Stewart Alsop 
Doubleday—$4.50. 


Richard Nixon, by Earl Mazo—Musson 
—$4.95. 


The Facts About Nixon, by William Cos- 
tello—Macmillan—$4.50. 


“What Is Truth?” 


SOME TIME AGO the editors of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post invited twenty-one 
famous scientists, scholars and artists, to 
assess, each on his own terms, the signi- 
ficant ideas of the present century. The 
proposal, coming from a popular periodi- 
cal with mass circulation, was an impres- 
sive adventure of the mind in itself, but 
the resulting symposium paid off hand- 
somely in terms of both appreciation and 
prestige. 

The subjects range through art, sci- 
ence, history, sociology and religion and 
the writers include Edith Sitwell, Robert 
Oppenheimer, Herbert Read, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Fred Hoyle, Bertrand Russell, Wal- 
ter Gropius, and Aaron Copland. In 
every case the writers held scrupulously 
to the terms of the contract. None of 
their contributions are popularizations; 
all are hard-won, uncompromising profes- 
sions of Twentieth Century belief. 

“The first thing to do to a problem is 
to recognize it; the second is to state it; 
the third is to solve it,” writes Mark Van 
Doren in his introduction. The recogni- 
tions here are clear and the statements 
firm, but the solutions are for the most 
part tentative. Neither the scientists nor 
the theologians are able to come up with 
any dogmatic answer to the everlasting 
problems “What is Truth?” and “What is 
Man?” M.L.R. 


Adventures of the Mind, from the Sat- 
urday Evening Post—McClelland & 
Stewart—$4.50. 











RIDLEY COLLEGE 


Residential School for Boys 


Ridley College offers boys a sound 
academic background augmented 
by a well rounded programme of 
mental and physical development. 
A Memorial Chapel, up-to-date 
science laboratories, modern class- 
rooms and residences are supple- 
mented by a well equipped 
gymnasium, artificial ice rink and 
over 50 acres of playing fields, 
to provide year round recreational 
facilities. 

Attractive entrance bursaries and 
scholarships are available for 
qualifying candidates. 


For information and an illustrated 
prospectus, please write to: 


The Headmaster 
J. R. Hamilton, B.A., LL.D. 


RIDLEY COLLEGE 


FOUNDED 1889 


ONTARIO 
1-58 


ST. CATHARINES 























Library Positions 
University of Alberta 


The University of Alberta 
Library has openings for a 
general Reference Librarian 
and a_ general Cataloguer. 
Salary schedule $4400 — 
$5400. Initial salary depend- 
ing on qualifications. Incre- 
ments, $200. One month’s 
holiday. Duties to commence 
in summer of 1960. 


Applications should in- 


clude a curriculum vitae, 
transcript of record, recent 
photograph or snapshot, and 
names and addresses of three 
references. Enquiries and ap- 
plications should be directed 
to the Librarian, University of 


Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta. 










































































by Hugh Thomson 


The Savant of the Sax 


“THE SAXOPHONE,” wrote the late dean of 
British music critics, Ernest Newman, “is 
an ill woodwind that nobody blows good”. 
It is plain that he had not heard the French 
classical saxophone virtuoso, Marcel Mule, 
or his 25-year-old disciple, Paul Brodie of 
Regina, Canada’s only concert saxophonist 
and the first professor of the instrument 
at the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. Brodie received his Master of 
Music degree from the University of 
Michigan, after which he studied eight 
months with Mule in Paris. 

“The saxophone is a noble instrument.” 
Brodie affirms. “It is the ‘cello of the 
woodwinds, and when it is played by an 
artist, every note is a gem. He may work 
months to turn certain phrases expressively 
in a classical score. Most jazz saxmen, on 
the other hand, take off on improvised 
rhapsodies without control of the instru- 
ment or even holding it properly. I feel 
nauseated when I hear them making it 
honk and growl in smoky, boozy dives. 
The saxophone is a pure-sounding instru- 
ment with a singing voice capable of in- 
finite nuances, but they run the gamut on 
it from A to B—that is, from loud to 
louder.” 

When you meet the eager. handsome 
Brodie you can tell he has the zeal of 
the purist, and yet he is no classical 
stuffed-shirt or aesthetic ascetic. He ad- 
mires certain jazz saxmen_ such as 
America’s Paul Desmond, Lee Konitz and 
Canada’s Bernie Piltcher, Jerry Toth and 
Moe Kaufman, all of whom he describes 
as “schooled musicians with something to 
say.” In his view, however, they form 
“an insignificant minority.” 

He is incensed by “the enemies of the 
instrument who stick chewing-gum into the 
bell to produce a mucky sound supposed 
to be jazz tone, and puff out their cheeks 
while rocking and rolling about in an 
irrelevant choreography which they call 
‘concept’.” His concept of them is that they 
are “the oafs of the instrument.” But if 
he feels contempt for them, his blood boils 
at “those saxophonists who can play 
decently but, in order to win the vocal, 
half-witted patrons at jazz concerts, turn 
themselves into off-pitch honkers.” 

Brodie’s repertoire includes three con- 
certos, the Rhapsody for Saxophone and 
Orchestra by Debussy, five sonatas and a 
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dozen shorter concert pieces. Although he 
plays all woodwinds, his principal instru- 
ments are the alto and the soprano saxo- 
phones. 

Last season he took his chaste, bel 
canto (beautiful singing) style of playing 
on tour to the high schools of Ontario. 
“As soon as I walked on,” he said, “the 
audiences figured I was another ‘sax cat’ 





Paul Brodie: Gospel according to Mule. 


about to wail “Blues in the Night’. Imagine 
their amazement when I played classical 
music with a singing style and a tone that 
remained even throughout the instrument’s 
range! I am sure they expected the cus- 
tomary gurgling and wobbling.” 

Fan mail and telephone calls poured in 
when he appeared for the first time last 
season on the CBC radio-network playing 
(:|azounov’s Saxophone Concerto with an 
orchestra conducted by Dr. Ettore Maz- 
zoleni, principal of the Royal Conser- 
vatory. This season he will give a similar 
broadcast and make concert appearances 
throughout the Western Provinces, Ontario 
and Quebec. 

When in Toronto he teaches an in- 
creasing number of pupils at the Royal 
Conservatory and, as professor-on-circuit, 
conducts classes at the junior high schools 
of Metropolitan Toronto. His avowed 
mission is to prove to Canadians that the 
saxophone is a legitimate concert instru- 
ment with a sizable literature which ex- 
ploits its special charms. In order to 
achieve this he must have missionaries who 
Share his enthusiasm and conviction, and 


he will find these, he feels, among sta: 
pupils to whom he will impart the tradi 
tions and style of the master, Marcel Mule. 

Brodie worked and saved for three year 
in order to study with the eminent French 
man, who is often spoken of as the Frit. 
Kreisler of the saxophone. “You may im 
agine,” he said, “the mixed feelings tha 
sailed with me from New York: anticipa 
tion, trepidation and not a little confusior 
The search for a place in which to liv. 
and practise did nothing to lessen the las 
The accommodation I eventually foun 
was straight out of La Boheme: an un 
heated garret without benefit of plumbing 


“Lessons with Mule were held in his 


Montparnasse apartment, high above th 
sounds and smells of a fish market. There 
I spent many hours playing, listening to 
him play, and discussing the instrument 
and music in general. 

“In France, the saxophone is treated 
aS a serious instrument, and most of the 
leading conservatories have a professor oi 
the saxophone and a prescribed curricu- 
lum. Although it is true there are rela- 
tively few major works written for the 
instrument as compared to other winds 
and to the strings, there is a wealth of 
shorter pieces, most of them completely 
unknown on this continent. 

“The National Conservatory in Paris is 
precisely what its name suggests. The top 
graduates from provincial conservatoires 
compete annually for admission to it. | 
was enrolled in its foreign auditors’ di- 
vision, which provided full student privi- 
leges as well as private tuition with M. 
Mule. 

“The class consisted of ten students, all 
of whom were very advanced. They were 
extremely friendly and greatly interested 
in Canada, especially in our hockey and 
RCMP. For my part I was most impressed 
with the students’ respect for their teache1 
As he entered the room, all stood anid 
shook hands with him. Lessons were pain 
stakingly prepared. Two etudes_ were 
assigned each week from the books of 
obscure pedagogues of the instrumen’ 
The compositions of Vivaldi, Corel! 
Handel, Bach and Rameau lay well fo 
the saxophone in transcriptions, and wer: 
played with fine musicianship. We studie:! 
as well original works for the instrumer! 
by dIndy. Debussy, Milhaud, Ibe: 
Glazounov, Pierne and others. 

“The French school of the saxophor 
taught me a purer, superior concept < 
tone and phrasing, and I learned how we 
the instrument may be received in so! 
performance. Let us hope in the not to 
distant future we may approach the Frenc 
standard of saxophone study and playing 

Paul Brodie may be filled with the ardc 
of the campaigner, but he is wise enoug 
to realize it will take time for him and h 
pupils to spread the gospel according | 
Mule in Canada. “Make no mistake,” h 
advised, “we will fulfill our aim and 
will be to this country’s great gain!” 
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“Can-Can”: Unlike Khrushchov, we are the folks at home. 


BY 


Films 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


Oo-La-La Into Hoopla 


C\N-CAN, it will be recalled, was in the 
making when Mr. Khrushchov turned up 
in Hollywood last year, and the visitor 
was given a preview of one of the big 
spectacle numbers. His reaction, as re- 
corded on television. was genial enjoy- 
ment followed next morning by shocked 
disapproval, as recorded in the press. The 
ambivalence was natural enough. Mr. 
Khrushchov was bound to be stirred by 
the extravagance, the energy and the 
fervent chromatics of the Hollywood 
pectacle. At the same time he probably 
felt it necessary, for the sake of the folks 
back home, to correct the impression that 
he was having a good time at the preview. 

Movie-goers on this continent will 
probably go along with Mr. Khrushchov 
in his first impression. We like bounce 
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ar leggy choruses and high, wide 
bi igets. And, since extravaganzas of this 
p. ticular type are native to America, 
th re is no need to worry about the 


k rushchov second thoughts on Can-Can. 
Ware the folks back home. 

he time-setting here is the Nineties 
ar | we are even given a glimpse of Tou- 
lo se-Lautree toddling off to make his 
ni itly records of the life of Montmartre. 
T’. world here, however, is the world of 
H iywood 1960, and it is unlikely that 
ai st Toulouse-Lautrec would find in it 
m -h that he would recognize. The little 
Co -s are vast elaborate sets and the 
Ca. -can chorus girls are precision dancers, 
en rely lacking in the fine blowsy quality 
Or associates with the period. 
laurice Chevalier and Louis Jourdain 
on hand as a pair of French magis- 
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trates and even they seem in this setting 
to be more indigenous to Hollywood than 
to Montmartre. The principals are Shirley 
MacLaine and Frank Sinatra, with Sinatra 
as a Paris lawyer and Shirley MacLaine 
as a French cabaret operator, and both as 
American as Todd-AO. 

Frank Sinatra is an agreeable actor. 
and Miss MacLaine displays the sheer 
stamina that can pass for comedy in this 
type of production. In Can-Can she is 
tossed around the stage like a human 
bean-bag, she is hustled by the gendarme- 
rie, dragged into patrol wagons, and, at 
one point, dropped, in full evening dress, 
into one of the muddier stretches of the 
Seine. Her problem through these vicissi- 
tudes is how to get herself legally married. 
while keeping herself out of jail. Since this 
is practically the whole of the plot she 
has to go to considerable extra trouble to 
balance the production-budget and keep 
the public entertained. 

As it works out, Can-Can is a good, 
popular musical, first class, second grade. 
It has little natural exuberance, but it has 
plenty of bounce. The choreography is 
showy, sometimes even stunning, but it 
isn’t imaginative, and the Cole Porter 
tunes, while enjoyable, represent a musi- 
cal re-arrangement rather than a score. 
With all the know-how that money can 
buy it has little enchantment; know-how 
itself is not enough. 

Home from the Hill has been widely 
publicized as an “adult” film, which 
means, as you have every right to expect, 
that few of the people in the story behave 
like normal adults. The hero (Robert 


Mitchum) is a manorial type who has 
inherited. along with a vast property, a 
belief in his droits du seigneur over any 
female who happens to catch his eye in 
his territory. His wife (Eleanor Parker) 
naturally questions this assumption and 
firmly locks her bedroom door against 
him. 

She is further afflicted by the presence 
of her husband's illegitimate son, who is 
kept on the place to do the estate chores. 
Meanwhile, she does what she can to 
protect her son from the fearful example 
of his father. Nothing comes of this, and 
finally the domestic situation reaches such 
a pitch that there is nothing to do except 
put father out of the way. a piece of 


screen euthanasia which any _ sensible 
movie-goer should support enthusiastic- 
ally. 


There are some fine hunting sequences 
in Home from the Hill but they aren't 
enough to compensate for two hours and 
a half of irrational emotionalism unsup- 
ported by a single persuasive performance. 

The Magnificent Seven is a Japanese 
film directed by Akira (Rashomon) Kuro- 
sawa. Set, like its predecessor, in mediae- 
val Japan, it tells the story of a group of 
Japanese samurai who come to the rescue 
of a village threatened by bandits. The 
seven are mercenaries, but mercenaries in 
the samurai tradition, who fight for fight- 
ing’s sake, playing at war like strategists 
and generals. The story is a straightfor- 
ward one which makes little use of flash- 
backs; and it is so filled with action that 
you have to watch sharply to recognize 
how every frame is as devoutly devised as 
a Japanese flower arrangement. 

Kurosawa is a creative worker, deeply 
concerned not only with action and beauty 
but with old age. childhood, hunger, death 
and the curious antic movements of the 
human spirit. This takes time, for Direc- 
tor Kurosawa is not a man to scant the 
fundamentals. He pursues his various but 
deeply integrated purposes with a relent- 
lessness that may leave you exhausted 


before the end. The Magnificent Seven 
isn’t a film that can be absorbed in a 
single sitting. It is well worth seeing twice 
over. 



























































Mont Orgeuil Castle dominates the harbor of Gorey. 





Corbiere Lighthouse, Jersey, is a fine panorama. 


Britain's Channel Islands Easy On the Budget 


“NO MAN IS AN ISLAND wrote 
John Donne, and he completed his philos- 
ophizing by the famous reference to a 
tolling bell. 

But although nobody is an island, en- 
tire of himself, it is a strange truth that 
most of us have a soft spot in our hearts 
for islands in general. This attraction is 
to be found to no small degree in those 
appanages of the British Crown known as 
The Channel Islands. 

“Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark,” 
went the little jingle at school. 

Where are they? What are they? How 
big are they? 





























by Frank Oxley 


They lie, benevolently sheltered from 
most of Nature’s nastiness, in a bay north 
of that infamous one known as Biscay, 
approximately 100 miles due south of 
Weymouth, England, and a few miles 
west of the Cotentin Peninsula coast of 
France. 

The Channel Islands owe allegiance to 
the Queen, but they are self-governing, 
have their own laws, and very attractive 
rates of taxation. There are. for example, 
no death duties. 

Size? Jersey embraces about 45. square 
miles, Guernsey about 25, and if Alder- 
ney, Sark, Herm, Jethou, Brechou and 
the rest of the really tiny islets are thrown 
in for good measure, the total hits the 
75-quare-mile mark. 

All the islands have the conventional 
benefits to offer the visitor — plenty of 
sunshine, golden beaches, granite cliffs for 
climbing, fine bathing, golfing, and the 


rest. 

But they have much more to offer 
besides, and particularly to Canadians. 
The number of visitors from North 


America who are “discovering” the islands 
is going up year by year. 

Consider the location: one hour’s flight 
by prop-jet Viscount from London Air- 
port (round trip gets you change out of 
$27): Paris is 90 minutes away; Dinard 






Many like to 


visit the pebbly beach of Archinrondel on 
the island of Jersey. Old Martello Tower stands guard. 


and St. Malo, established French resorts 
in Normandy, are but 20 minutes by air: 
and there are no problems over passports. 
languages, or currency. 

If any average Canadian told another 
average Canadian that he never felt the 
mood of “escapism” overtake him, hed 
probably be told to have the rocks ex- 
tracted from his head. It is precisely this 
desire for a vacation “away from it all” 
which is sated by The Channel Island: 

To be sure, tourists flock there i: 
their hundreds of thousands annually - 
but even during the peak season it 
never difficult to find a small. sandy ba 
with only a half-dozen or fewer peop 
there before you. 

All the islands have excellent hot 
facilities, and prices are so reasonable 
the Canadian pocket as to be downrig! 
ridiculous. For $50 a week, you can tak 
your pick of the very best hotels, an 
first-class accommodation is accompanie 
by three meals a day from a fine cuisin 
and the usual services. The view, ¢ 
course, is free. 

Glorious weather is the rule, but sun 
mers never reach the unpleasantness of 
Toronto August, for example. Temper: 
tures in the upper seventies are usual, an 
it's considered “damn cold” in winte 
when the mercury drops below 45 degree 















Small boats abound, and Guernsey Har- 
or, in the town of St. Peter Port, fas- 
inates one on sight. 

Alderney enjoys a more bracing climate. 
eing nearly opposite the great French 
ort of Cherbourg and therefore the most 
ortherly island, and Sark has a multitude 
f off-beat attractions. For those who 
eally want to leave urban living behind, 
y the way. the only motor vehicles per- 
iitted in Sark are some two dozen trac- 
yrs! 

Transportation there is by horse and 
arriage, bicycle, or shoes and socks. For 
10se who prefer indoor sports, with the 
ibow firmly braced on.a bar, The Chan- 
el Islands have the rest of the world 
eaten to a frazzle. 

“Nowhere.” said one North American 
io me some years ago, “have I seen so 
many places to enjoy a drink, with such 

variety of inns, pubs, hotels, and at- 
mosphere.” 

Most people find no pain in reaching 





St. Helier Harbor, Jersey, is ren- 
dezvous for vessels of all sizes. 


r 20 cents to buy a Scotch, and Cana- 
in Club and Seagram’s rye are in clear 
‘w in most licensed premises. 
Cigarettes. by the way. cost about 23 
nts a pack. 
Want to drive? 
There are hundreds of miles of paved 
ids available. smooth as a billiard table, 
d cars can be hired easily, with no 
! ss. Thirty dollars will buy you a four- 
iter car, with or without sunroof, com- 
P cle with insurance, for a week. All you 
r ed in addition is gasoline 40 cents a 
{ ‘lon for the premium grade. 





inest harbor of the Channel Islands 
‘ St. Peter Port Harbor, on Guernsey. 
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Curving coastline of Cobo Bay, Guernsey, is prime scenic attraction. 


The islands were occupied by the 
German forces for five years during the 
second world war, and you'll notice many 
relics of that period — gun emplacements, 
concrete bunkers, and even a complete 
hospital carved out of solid rock in St. 
Peter’s parish, Jersey. 

Shops? The ladies wiil go wild over 
the prices. for British purchase tax does 
not apply in these sturdily independent 
islands. A fine quality leather purse, cost- 
ing $30 in London wiil be gift wrapped in 
one of the many modern shops in St. 
Helier, Jersey. as you're handed back 
change out of $20. 

Island residents consistently refuse to 
die before reaching the late eighties or 
early nineties. Maybe some of this long- 
evity will rub off on you — but longer 
life or not, the welcome that awaits the 
Maple Leaf visitor is an especially warm 
one, for Channel Islanders are 
all over Canada and ties are strong. 

One thing’s for sure — if you make the 
small effort to book a plane seat from 
London (alternatively, you can cross by 
mailboat overnight from Southampton or 
Weymouth) and visit the Channel Is- 


scattered 


lands, you'll be back again in the future. 

















Granite cliffs and smooth sand 
beaches of Icart Point on Guernsey. 
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Sports 


by Jim Coleman 


Where Is the Brakeman’s Daughter? 


THE BASEBALL SEASON has arrived, in 
perennial pursuit of the first robin and 
the first crocus. Although a large section 
of the Canadian population will be able 
to accept this news quite unemotionally, 
a perusal of United States journals in- 
dicates that 175,000,000 persons in that 
country are palpitating with eagerness to 
learn whether aged Casey Stengel can 
inspire the New York Yankees to return 
to the path of righteousness and riches. 

Last season, according to some dis- 
enchanted observers, certain members of 
the New York Yankees confined their 
most formidable hitting to air-conditioned 
bars. Although the reports of debauchery 
undoubtedly were grossly exaggerated, the 
fact remains that many Americans still 
haven't acknowledged that the Chicago 
White Sox won the American League 
championship while the lordly Yankees 
finished dismally, in third place. 

Apart from this rather touching na- 
tional concern for the plight of the New 
York team, the daily budgets of news 
from the spring-training camps have been 
dull and uninspiring. Regretably, there 
has been a paucity of the usual stories 
about brash young rookies who have their 
weeks of Major League glory in February 
and March—and then spend July 
August in Walla Walla. 
Yakima. 

Now that only 400 young men, out of 
a total of 175,000,000 persons in the 
United States, play baseball in the two 
Major Leagues, there is reason to believe 
that the rookies of today are consider- 
ably more sophisticated than the rookies 
who appeared in The Twenties, an era 
which is described nostalgically as “The 
Golden Age of Sport.” 

Look though you may, you will not 
find one single training-camp story con- 
cerning a rookie who, this year, accepted 
the invitation of older players to par- 
ticipate in a “Quail Hunt.” And, although 
millions of words have been written about 
the training-camps of 1960, there hasn't 
been as much as one mention of “The 
Brakeman’s Daughter.” 

In view of the possibility that some 
readers of this estimable periodical may 
have lived sheltered lives, it may be 
necessary to provide a brief description 
of that hoary jape, known as “The Quail 
Hunt.” 

At training-camps of the past, it was 


and 
Wichita or 


34 


the quaint custom of some of the older, 
established baseball stars to select an 
eager but innocent rookie to accompany 
them on a “Quail Hunt.” Flattered by 
the unexpected attention, the rookie 
would leap at the opportunity to be in 
the company of the veterans. He would 
be invited to sneak out of his Florida 
hotel and meet them at an appointed 
rendezvous, usually about midnight. 

The older players would be carrying 
gunny-sacks and short, stout clubs. They 
would lead the rookie to a secluded spot 
on the beach and give him a club and a 
sack. 

“Now.” one of the older players would 
explain. “Complete silence is the secret 
of success in hunting quail. You just 
squat here in the bush and don’t make 
a sound. When the quail comes out on 
the beach. hit him with the club and pop 
him into the sack. Be sure, though, not 
to call out; don’t make any noise. The 
rest of us will be scattered out along the 


beach and we'll all sneak back to the 
hotel at sunrise.” 
Hours later. at sunrise, the rookie 


would emerge from his cramped _ hiding- 
place. To his surprise, he would dis- 
cover that his older pals had disappeared. 
As a matter of fact, his older pals would 
have been sleeping comfortably in their 
hotel beds for four or five hours. 

As an example of pawky humor at its 
worst, the “Quail Hunt” scarcely could 
match that ancient wheeze Known as 
“The Brakeman’s Daughter.” 

One of the old players would ease up 
to a strong-in-the-back but weak-in-the- 
head rookie who had arrived in camp 
with a good-sized chunk of cash. “Son,” 
the older player would say, “You've made 
a big hit with the best-looking girl in 
this town. She saw you out at the ball 
park last night. This is very confidential, 
but I happen to be going around with 
her mother. Now, I'd give my right arm 
to make some time with this young dish, 
but I’m too old for her. After all, the 
mother is a looker, too, and she’s more 
my speed. But, this girl wants me to bring 
you to the house tonight.” 

To clinch the deal, the old player 
would bring out a photograph of a pul- 
chritudinous tomato who, by comparison, 
would make Marilyn Monroe appear 
anemic. 


“Now,” the old player would explain, 





“the mother—my little sweetie pie—h s 
a husband, but he’s a brakeman on te 
Seaboard Railroad and he’s out of_tovn 
on an overnight run. This is a cinch aid 
you're certainly a lucky stiff because I 
don’t know why a girl like this woud 
go for a kid like you.” 

_ The panting rookie would meet tie 
older player later that night. The olcer 
player would advise him to buy a bot le 
of Chanel No. 5. Also he would advise 
the rookie to buy a case of beer and t\,o 
bottles of bourbon whisky. “These girls 
really drink.” he would sigh, “but, be- 
lieve me—the expense is worth it.” 

With the rookie carrying all the sup- 
plies, they would approach a darkened 
house in a remote section of the town. 
The rookie would protest when he didn't 
see any lights. 

“Don't be a kook,” the older player 
would rasp. “That’s the signal for us to 
come in—if the lights were on, it would 
mean that the brakeman had come home 
unexpectedly.” 

They would approach the house; the 
older player would open the door and 
they would step into a darkened room. 
At that instant, a gun would be fired in 
the dark. The older player would drop 
to the floor, clutching his chest. 

“He got me—the dirty so-and-so 
sneaked home and got me,” the dying 
ball-plaver would gasp, “drop that stuff 
and run for your life.” 

The panic-stricken rookie would sprint 
for his hotel, pull the bed-clothes over 
his head and, sleepless, wait for morning. 

Remarkably, if he had enough strength 
to report for breakfast the next morning, 
the rookie would discover that the 
waitress was certain to make a mistake 
in bringing his order. 

He would order fruit juice but the 
stupid waitress was certain to bring him 
a bottle of Chanel No. 5. 

As the modern baseball-players hive 
matured and acquired polish, however. 
some of the color has gone out of ‘he 
game. 

Baseball was losing popularity steadily 
until the cities of Los Angeles and San 
Francisco were invited into the National 
League in 1958. There will be a period of 
lush prosperity until the residents of C 1li- 
fornia recover from the pleasant nov. It) 
of finally being admitted into the Un ied 
States of America. 

A third “Major League’—the Con in- 
ental League—is scheduled to b«zin 
Operations in 1961. The proposed C )n- 
tinental League may prove to be aly 
a brave dream. At any rate, the th eal 
of competition may force the Natic 1a! 
League and the American League to 2X- 
pand—admitting such cities as Mont eal 
and Toronto to membership. 

Then. the citizens of Montreal 1d 
Toronto may join in The Great Amer:-an 
Concern for the plight of the New Y rk 
Yankees. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
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by Claire Halliday 


The Hazards of Sitting Sull 


Passenger phlebitis has been called a 
complication of long-distance air travel. 
zht cases are reported in C.M.A. Journal 

February 6th. It is caused by pro- 
nged sitting (sometimes with crossed 
less or in too low a seat), overeating, and 
dehydration. No case occurred in the pilot, 
who has more space to move around in. 
Passengers should be warned of the dan- 
ger of prolonged immobility. 
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At the Common Cold Research Unit in 
Wiltshire, Eng., a battle is being waged 
against this pest. Cold viruses taken from 
6000 human volunteers, monkeys, apes 
and ferrets are being made to grow on 
embryonic kidney cells. Dr. C. H. An- 
drews, leading British virologist. believes 
that within a year it will be known 
whether the virus cultures can be purified 
sufficiently to prepare a cold vaccine. 


Bronchial asthma: A dose of 10 mg. or 
less daily of prednisone maintained 
marked benefit in 22 female patients with 
intractable asthma; 14 were completely 
rehabilitated. (Prednisone was added to 
the usual treatment of severe asthma 
which had been only partially effective. 
or entirely ineffective.) In large dosage. 
the continued use of corticosteroids is 
sad to be hazardous but justified in cer- 


tain cases. However, in small dosage they 
hove been given without untoward side 
efi cts, as in these cases. The American 
P ctitioner, December issue. published 
th. work. 


Ar other treatment of asthma is outlined 
in the British Medical Journal, 2:167. 
1‘ ». This comprises the inhalation of 
at pine from cigarettes made from to- 
b: co that contained less than 0.06% 
ni tine. Some cigarettes contained 1.45 
m atropine; others only 0.5% meg. 

thing was made much easier because 
th ‘ung capacity of the patients was in- 
cre sed by from 5 to 48 per cent by the 
aly ine. In 52 of 62 experiments. this 
in -ase in lung capacity reached 10 per 
Ce: Or more, and was maintained for 90 
m tes. 


Tri: iinosis: According to an article in 
the C.M.A. Journal of February 27th, 
live cases of trichinosis occurred in Que- 
bec province last year. This disease is 
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caused by infestation of the muscles by 
a parasite. All five patients ate a con- 
siderable amount of pork which harbors 
this parasite but it is killed by sufficient 
cooking. All cases were admitted to hospi- 
tal and recovered. 


Antihistamines and labor: Dr. L. O. Watt 
of Ottawa warns in MD of Canada (Feb- 
ruary issue) that antihistamines should 


not be given to pregnant women to con- 
trol nausea or vomiting because they may 
produce abortion. 





Crossed legs a new air-passenger hazard? 


Cancer is responsible for approximately 
12 per cent of all deaths in children be- 
tween the first and 14th year. (45.2 per 
cent of these deaths are caused by leu- 
kemia.) In this age group, cancer is ex- 
ceeded only by accidents as a cause of 
death. 


Tranquilizer drugs in childbirth: Certain 
tranquilizers are said to be ideal for use 
in obstetrics since they induce relaxation 
and tend to minimize the fear of labor. 
Trilafon (8 mg. tablet) at the start of 
labor or on admission to hospital pro- 
duced serenity and composure. The use 
of additional analgesia was greatly re- 
duced and the majority delivered their 
babies spontaneously without any further 
anesthesia or with a few whiffs of trilene. 
The article was abstracted in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
February 13th. 


Radiation from TV not dangerous to 
genes, doctors state in the October 23rd 
issue of Science research physicians Brae- 
strup and Mooney (Francis Delafield Hos- 
pital, N.Y.C.) feel that even from the 
genetic point of view the amount of radia- 
tion from the common TV set appears 
reasonable. Highly sensitive instruments 
were used to measure the low level of 
radiation, taking into consideration the 
viewing panel and glass, distance between 
viewer and screen. and the amount of 
time spent watching. Their tests involved 
only the panel of the tube: they point out 
that radiation from the funnel and other 
parts of the tube may be greater, and 
there may be a possibility of injury to 
personnel during testing and servicing of 
TV sets. They say that the safety of 
closed circuit TV, electron microscope and 
other type TV tubes should be established 
by dependable radiation tests before per- 
sonnel work with this apparatus. 


Undernutrition leads to endocrine disturb- 
ance. At one time it was thought that the 
inability to eat (anorexia nervosa) was 
caused by some hypofunction of the pitu- 
itary or adrenal cortex. It is now recog- 
nized that undernutrition itself may lead 
to endocrine disturbances. Undernourished 
individuals may show evidence of under- 
functioning of the pituitary, thyroid, 
gonads, and adrenal glands. This study, 
which originally appeared in Metabolism, 
was abstracted in the J. American Med. 
Association 168:1344. 1959. 


Methionine seems helpful in schizophrenia. 
This amino acid. isolated from protein 
and used to supplement a high protein 
diet in liver disease, seems to improve 
the condition of schizophrenics, particu- 
larly in the early stages of the disease. Of 
20 patients, the disease was acute in 8. 
Treatment with methionine made the pa- 
tients more communicative: their appe- 
tite and sleep improved and their ability 
to care for themselves. A preliminary re- 
port was published in Drug Trade News 
of November 16th. 


The Paraplegic Association of Western 
Australia, acting through the Royal Perth 
Hospital. is making arrangements for 
“Paraplegic Empire Games” to be held in 
Perth, Western Australia, just prior to the 
Empire Games there in 1962. Further de- 
tails may be had from G. M. Bedbrooks, 
Shenton Park, Western Australia. 


Stand-in Mothers are volunteers organ- 
ized at the Mt. Sinai Hospital in New 
York City into a “mother bank” to be 
drawn on for emotionally disturbed in- 
fants. These substitute mothers will spend 
several hours each day with these babies 
until their real mothers are physically or 
psychologically able to give their babies 
the necessary attention and affection. 
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Insurance 


by William Sclater 


Crop Insurance 


Does the Ontario Government provide 
any crop insurance in the province? — 


N.D., Belleville. 


No. but it is presently under study by a 
special committee of the Legislature 
which will also evaluate the application 
of the national Crop Insurance Act to 
Ontario. 

Test areas were set up in Manitoba this 
year for wheat, oats and barley coverage 
which would guarantee the farmer 60% 
of the average yield over a long-term 
period if his crop is damaged by one or 
more designated perils. Rust, insect pests, 
hail. drought, flood, frost, wind and tor- 
nado are all included. Premiums to farm- 
ers vary from 67¢ minimum per acre to 
$1.67 maximum. The federal government 
pays 50% of administration costs and 
approximately 20°C additional to the total 
of premiums paid by the farmers. 


Life Agent Limitation 


I am interested in a deal to buy a mutual 
fund packet with term insurance. Can I 
arrange this through my own insurance 
agent or do I have to deal with a mutual 
fund representative? A life agent tells me 
that life companies are backed by the 
government and pay a guaranteed dividend 
of not less than 242%. He thinks I should 
stick to life insurance. What do you think? 
Is there a combination of both in one 
insurance company? — M.T., P.E.1. 


Since it’s your money and this is a free 
enterprise system, it’s your choice. Both 
life insurance companies and the mutual 
funds are completely reliable from the 
security viewpoint. While no Canadian 
life insurance company has ever gone 
bankrupt and left its policyholders stuck 
in a 100 years of operation, they are not 
backed by the government. They do have 
to live up to the very high standards set 
for the protection of policyholders by the 
Insurance Acts passed by the Parliament 
of Canada under which all companies 
have to be registered and by the pro- 
visions of which they must govern them- 
selves. 

There is no guaranteed dividend paid 
by any life company. Dividends vary de- 
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pending on the type of policy and I would 
refer you to a copy of the Superintendent 
of Life Insurance for Canada’s reports, 
available in any good reference library, 
which show the illustrative dividends paid 
by the various companies. Some would 
undoubtedly be higher than the figure you 
mention. 


No life insurance agent in Canada can 
sell securities. U.S.A. life agents can do 
so. in the U.S.A. In the U.S. some life 
companies have subsidiary mutual fund 
companies and there are many linking 
tie-ups. But a Canadian life company may 
own no more than 30% of any other 
company’s stock and this is a_ limiting 
factor in this field, though Canadian Life 
insurance companies are showing indica- 
tions of following the southern trend. 

National Life. for example, already 
owns a 30% interest in three Canadian 
Mutual Funds and the National Life 
President is on the board of governors of 
the three funds. The Group Pension field 
will undoubtedly be affected by such 
mergers integrating the advantages of both 
life insurance and mutual fund equities 
to provide fixed annuities, or variable 
annuities, as optioned. 


The Points System 


Writing as a senior insurance man I am 
more than a little disturbed at some of 
the irresponsible attitudes towards the 
public good that are being displayed by 
senior officials at Queen's Park these days. 
The Points System for drivers was _ in- 
troduced not only as a sincere attempt to 
improve poor driving habits but also to 
eliminate the very small percentage of 
drivers who are quite incorrigible, unsus- 
ceptible to correction and far too serious 
menace to the lives and wellbeing of our 
people to be allowed to drive vehicles on 
our streets and highways. 


But what is happening? Some people in 
Queen's Park seem to be trying to ham- 
string the vital heart of the Points System 
by their irresponsible attitude. Their soft 
attitude towards the very offenders they 
should be prosecuting most vigorously is 
incomprehensible to say the least of it. 
The excuse that some poor chaps are 
penalized from earning a living when their 








licence is suspended is as irresponsible as 
a sick child asking for more of the cand\ 
that sickened it. If these poor chaps can‘: 
control themselves and the vehicles the) 
drive, sufficiently to keep our laws, ther 
let them be put off our roads and the 
sooner the better. Their small percentage 
is a menace to the lives and limbs of the 
vast majority of law-abiding motorists. 

Our Points System needs tightening-up. 
not loosening into a_ playground fo; 
violators. Police should be checking uy 
on the drivers whose licences are unde; 
suspension. If these people decide to flou: 
our laws and drive without a licence, the: 
let us start teaching them who the law 
are made for. Give them a jail sentenc: 
without the option. Let the auto they are 
driving be seized and sold for the benefii 
of the unsatisfied judgments fund. Give 
them three years additional suspension 
for the first offence, five years additional! 
suspension of licence for a second of- 
fence and life suspension of driving privil- 
eges for a third offence. 

It is only by putting real teeth into the 
Points System that this minor percentage 
of habitual violators will be weeded out 
and taken off the roads and it is only b\ 
such enforcement we will bring the cost 
of auto insurance down and reduce the 
toll on life and limb on our streets and 
highways. What is your opinion?—J.D.B.. 
Toronto. 


People whose driving privileges are sus- 
pended shouldn’t be driving cars and if 
they do they should be dealt with, and 
so should the owner of the auto they are 
driving. I quite agree that only proper 
administration and enforcement of the 
Points System will help reduce the acci- 
dent toll and the property damage that 
can reduce the insurance costs of cover- 
age. Auto accidents are the third leading 
cause of death in Canada today. 


See a Lawyer 


My husband had an auto accident with 
person from Ottawa and the damage 
our car was over $160. We live in Quebe 
This Ottawa man signed an agreement 
pay us so much a week but he has n 
kept the agreement. He admitted his fai 
and the police say it was his fault too-- 
C.D., Gatineau Point. 


Sounds like a case for police court. If tl: 
accident happened in Quebec there w 
be no liability under the Ontario Unsati - 
fied Judgments Act. If it happened 
Ontario you must have a judgment befo - 
you can make a claim. See a lawyer. Y¢ 
seem to have a good case but whether yc! 
can collect or not is something else. Th 
will be governed by the financial stat’ s 
of the other party. 
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New Kodak Retina Reflex S Camera helps you shoot any subject—anywhere. 
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MASTER OF EVERY PICTURE SITUATION 


New Kodak Retina Reflex S is one of the world’s 
most versatile cameras—yet so easy to use! 


Kodak Retina has been considered a distinguished 
name in the 35mm camera field for more than a 
quarter-century. 


Now, Kodak presents the outstanding Retina. 


Reflex S Camera—for superb results with any sub- 
ject, at any distance, in any light, easly. For exam- 
ple, to set the correct exposure, you simply match a 
pointer to the needle of the built-in exposure meter. 
Ask your photo dealer for a demonstration. With 
f/1.9 lens (above), $235. With f/2.8 lens, $199.50. 
Many dealers offer convenient terms. 
Prices are suggested list and are subject to change without notice. 


SPECIFICATIONS— Viewing: parallax-free pentaprism. Coupled diaphragm oper- 
ates with all lenses. Focusing: ground glass and split-image rangefinder. New automatic 
depth-of-field indicators. Shutter: one to 1/500 second. MX flash synch. Self-timer. 
Meter: for film indexes to 1300. Film wind: single stroke. Lenses: 28mm to 135mm. yx 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" ON CBC-TV NETWORK 













Interchangeable lenses—28mm f/4, 35mm f{/2.8, 85mm 
Ff/4, 135mm f/4. Add limitless scope to your picture- 
taking. Another fine camera—the new Retina IIIS 


Camera is Kodak’s foremost rangefinder miniature. 
From $157.50. 
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Your Taxes 


by Garfield P. Smith, CA 


Foreign Tax Credit 


I came to Canada from the United King- 
dom eleven years ago; however, I still 
own common. shares in U.K. corpora- 
tions. Each year since my arrival, I have 
received dividends on such shares, but 
tax has been withheld at the source at 
rates varying from nine shillings to the 
pound to the present rate of seven shillings 
and nine pence to the pound. I under- 
stand that the Reciprocal Tax Conven- 
tion between Canada and the United King- 
dom is supposed to eliminate double tax- 
ation; however, the Canadian tax authori- 
ties have never given me credit for the 
full amount of taxes paid to the United 
Kingdom. I would appreciate your com- 


ments in this matter —J.E.B., Vancouver. 





Although the Canadian Income Tax Act 
and the Reciprocal Tax Convention pro- 
vide for the relief of double taxation, the 
foreign tax is not always eliminated in its 
entirety. The tax credit is only allowed 
to the extent that it does not exceed the 
effective rate of Canadian tax. 

For example, if your income were $12.- 
000, and your income tax were $2,000, 
your effective rate of tax would be 1674 %, 
or in other words you would be paying 
an average rate of tax of $100 for each 
$600 of income. Now if you were to re- 
ceive $600 in income from foreign sources, 
from which $40 had been withheld as 
foreign income tax, you would be entitled 
to deduct $40 from the Canadian tax 
otherwise payable. If on the other hand, 
the foreign tax deducted at the source 
were $150, you would be permitted to 
deduct only $100, because on the basis 
of the effective rate of tax, the Canadian 
authorities have only taxed the foreign 
income to the extent of $100. 

In other words, they are saying we will 
reduce the tax on the foreign income to 
compensate for foreign taxes paid, but 
we won't reduce such tax below zero. 
To do so, would have the effect of re- 
ducing the tax on the remainder of your 
income. Now it might be argued that 
the maximum tax credit should be based 
on your top mcome tax bracket rather 
than on the effective or average rate. For 
example, if your taxable income exceeded 
$8,000, you would be in the 30% tax 
bracket, even though your effective rate 
of tax would be slightly in excess of half 
of this rate. 

If your income were increased by $600, 
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your tax at 30% would be an additional 
$180. The tax on this amount at the 
effective rate might be only $100, and that 
would be the maximum foreign tax credit 
which you could claim, so that the net 
additional Canadian tax payable as a re- 
sult of the extra income would be $80. 
If the foreign tax withheld at the source 
were greater than the equivalent of $100, 
your total tax would be the foreign tax 
plus $80. 


Royalties 


In October 1958, I entered into a contract 
with a company to remove shale from my 
property on a royalty basis, subject to a 
minimum payment of $5,000 per year 
during the life of the contract. Owing to 
delays in getting the plant into operation, 
no shale was removed during the first 
twelve months of the contract, but in ac- 
cordance with its terms I received a pay- 
ment of $5,000. This is simply a default 
payment, and was only made to keep the 
contract alive. The local income tax office 
claims the amount is income, although 
nothing was produced, and there was no 
profit to either myself or the company.— 
T.W.M., Ganges, B.C. 


You say there was no profit to you, al- 
though you received a payment of $5,000. 
The amount in question would appear 
to be income. Had the royalty payments 
on a unit price basis amounted to $4,000, 
and the minimum payment of $5,000 was 
made in accordance with the terms of the 
contract, there would be no attempt to 
claim that only the $4,000 was income, 
and that the balance of $1,000 was capital. 
Even though no shale is being extracted, 
a payment is being made annually, which 
gives the company certain rights over the 
period of the contract. Even if the annual 
payment could be divorced from the roy- 
alty, it would still fall into the classifica- 
tion of income from a property, and so 
be subject to tax. 


Residential Telephone 


In a recent case before the Tax Appeal 
Board, the question to be decided was 
whether a deduction could be made for 
the cost of a residential telephone. The 
appellant, a lawyer, claimed that the senior 
partners of the firm insisted that each 
firm member have a telephone at his 
residence so that clients could reach him 


there when necessary. 

The Board was unimpressed by th , 
evidence, and was of the opinion th 
anyone in the same financial positic 
would have a residential telephone in a: 
event. There was only one telephone 
the taxpayer’s home, and Mr. Fordha 
of the Board, said that he could not b - 
lieve that he would have done witho: : 
a telephone if his firm had not insist 
on him having one. To quote Mr. Fo: - 
ham: “It would take a bold and ste: 
husband to deprive his wife of a te!- 
phone for social and domestic purposes 
and I do not think that the appella 
would have cared to qualify as such. 

The undisputed evidence that from six 
to one hundred long distance businc, 
calls were placed through his house teie- 
phone was accepted. However as Mr. 
Fordham said: “It is nevertheless interest- 
ing to conjecture as to what the appellan:’s 
response might have been if the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Canada had proposed 
charging a commercial, instead of resi- 
dential, rate by reason of the uncon- 
templated use to which the said telephone 
admittedly was put. Likely, there would 
have been strong protests on his part.” 
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He stated that in his view, a telephone 
was a personal or living expense and 
thereby prohibited from being treated as 
a deduction. He pointed out that if the 
appellant had had an additional telephone 
at his residence under a separate and 
professional listing and paid for as being 
a business telephone, the matter may have 
been viewed differently. Needless to say, 
the appeal was dismissed. 


Share Valuation 


Where a builder purchases land for $10U.- 
000, and sells it to his own company for 
preference shares having a par value of 
$200,000, has the builder made a profit? 
This is similar to a question recently put 
before the Tax Appeal Board. It was 
held that any profit realized on the sale 
to the company would be taxable, bu: in 
determining the profit, the preferred 
shares would have to be taken into ac- 
count at their true value and not at their 
par value. 

In the case appealed, the only asset of 
the corporation was the land purchised 
from the taxpayer, and the shares of the 
company could be worth no more t1an 
its assets. Accordingly, the prefei’ed 
shares were worth no more than the mar- 
ket value of the land. In the actual c se. 
the land was considered to have 1p- 
preciated slightly in value, and that as 
the extent to which the appellant cc ld 
be taxed. 

It would appear that if the comp in) 
were subsequently to have sufficient e - 
ings, the preferred shares could be re- 
deemed at their full par value, so that the 
vendor would have realized his se! ing 
price in full without further tax liabi ‘ty. 
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Indicator Table 





Index of Industrial 
Production 
{Seasonally Adjusted) 


Index of Manufacturing 


Production 
(Seasonally adjusted) 
Retail Trade 

Total Labor Income 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Consumer Price Index 


Wholesale Price Index of 
Industrial Raw Materials 
Manufacturers’ Inventories, 


Held and Owned 


New Orders in Manufacturing > 


Steel Ingot Production 


Cheques Cashed, 52 Centres > 


APRIL, 1959 
117.4 
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btS 


Uni! 


Total Construction Awards 
(Hugh C. Maclean Building 


Reports) 
Hours Worked in 
Manufacturing 


Index of Common Stock Prices > 


Imports 
Exports 


OVER THE PAST weeks so many facts 
have been thrown into our economic pot 
that it is hard to know how the stew is 
shaping up. Here’s the good and bad of 
what’s been happening: 

The capital investment forecast for 
1960 amounted to $8.8 billion of new con- 
struction and new machinery and equip- 
ment, which is pretty good. We may have 
the best year yet. This solid look firms up 
our confidence in the economy. Estimates 
do not include any dollars to be spent on 
work for gas exports, since these were not 
okayed when the intentions were totalled. 
We shouldn’t have difficulty in meeting 
the forecast, even exceeding it. Housing 
will do poorly, construction generally will 
hold its own, but there are gains for new 
machinery and equipment. 

The imbalance on our international 
payments was record-high last year. The 
annual debt was almost $1.5 billion. The 
giant share of this—over $1 billion—was 
not in our merchandise trade; it was 
mainly in interest and dividend payments, 
excess travel spending by Canadians out- 
side this country, and the like. How much 
we can go in the hole this way is part of 
the question raised by Bank of Canada 


S N Business Index for April 







MARCH, 1960 


on 124.6 
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Latest Month Previous Month Year Ago 


S 1949= 100 ray 168.5 159.6 
Be 1949 = 100 154.6 150.1 143.9 
Pd $ millions 1,161 1,597 1,178 
> $ millions 1LS22 1,509 1,447 
» 1949 = 100 126.9 V27.2 125.3 
Se 1935-39 
= 100 240.9 241.8 2304 
> $ millions 4,402 4,388 4,378 
$ millions 1,868 1,927 1,709 
‘000 tons 545 562 432 
$ millions 20,980 24,496 20,470 
$ millions 188.5 214.0 203.4 
per week 38.7 40.9 37.3 
1935-39 
= 100 241.1 249.9 270.2 
> $ millions 454.3 396.5 381.6 
id $ millions 430.1 421.9 I22.4 


Most latest figures are preliminary ones. 


Governor James Coyne. So far the debt 
has been balanced by fat rushes of capital 
into Canada, which means more and more 
foreign control of our assets. 
Merchandise trade, which is part of this 
affair, had a deficit of $386 million last 
year, far from a record. In the last quarter 
of the year we even had an export surplus. 
In the first two months of 1960 we have 
been running neck and neck—in dollars. 
Some exporters—and Trade and Com- 
merce Minister Churchill is going along 
with them—feel that 1960 may show an 


export surplus. Actually _ what has 
happened in our international trade 


relationships these past months has not 
happened for any number of consecutive 
months for many a year. However, there 
are other contributing factors, such as the 
U.S. steel strike, which cut down our U.S. 
imports and upped our U.S. exports for 
a time. 

The Gross National Product for 1959 
turned out to be pretty much as anticipated 
by many people—$34.6 billion. In 1958, 
the figure was $32.6 billion. Prices rose 
by about two per cent in that period so 
actual volume increased by four per cent, 
which is equal to the average postwar 


annual increase. The new budget banks 
on a continued growth in our economy. 
In fact, that is the condition for the 
hoped-for surplus. 

The great unemployment figure debate 
erupted again in Ottawa. The only new 
thing to come out of this bickering was 
the tremendous amount of unemployed 
brains in the House—but even this is not 
really new. The fact remains that we still 
have too many jobless for a prosperous 
period. 

There’s the good and the bad. The main 
economic indicators show that we are 
still moving upward but at no fire alarm 
pace. There are enough facts available 
now to indicate that this will continue for 
some time yet. Ottawa is betting that this 
will happen. There are a few weak sisters 
(like unemployment) but their day of 
reckoning keeps moving further away. 
This is the optimistic note; for pessimism 
add that despite the persistent climbing 
of the economy some nightmare facts will 
not go away. 


—by Maurice Hecht 


(Saturday Night’s Business Index is a compilation of statistical factors bearing, generally, on Canada’s gross 
national product. It is designed to reflect pace of economic activity. The base 100 is drawn from 1955 data.) 
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Clarkson, Gordon & Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Montreal @ Toronto @ Hamilton @ London @ Windsor 
Winnipeg @ Regina @ Calgary @ Edmonton @ Vancouver 














eeehearing a lot about 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


lately? 
* 
We have prepared a 
brief and simply 


written description 
about one of the best- 


CORPORATE 
INVESTORS 


Ask your Investment 
Dealer or write 


TROJAN SECURITIES 
LIMITED 
67 YONGE ST., TORONTO 
EMpire 4-1381 
SN 























THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


Dividend No. 293 


NOTICE is hereby given that a 
dividend at the rate of forty cents 
per fully-paid share on the out- 
standing Capital Stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the quarter 
ending April 30, 1960, payable at 
the Bank and its branches on May 
2. 1960. to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on March 
31, 1960. 


By Order of the Board 
J. P. R. Wadsworth, 
General Manager 


Toronto, March 18, 1960 

















Inquire about 


THE NEW 


wit 


Get free prospectus and 
27-year record from any 
Investment Dealer or Broker 
or mail this to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 
Ltd 





507 PLACE D’ARMES, MONTREAL 








LOBLAW GROCETERIAS 
Co. LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending May 
31, 1960, has been declared on the 
Capital stock of the Company as 
follows: 

First Preference 


Shares, Cumulative 37'2 cents 
Redeemable, Series “A” per share 
Second Preference 54 cents 
Shares per share 
Common Shares 54 cents 


per share 
The dividend will be payable 
June 1, 1960, to shareholders of re- 
cord at close of business on the 4th 
day of May, 1960. The transfer 
books will not be closed. Payment 
will be made in Canadian Funds. 

By Order of the Board. 
R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 

Toronto, April 5, 1960. 


LOBLAW COMPANIES 
LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend for quarter ending May 
31, 1960, has been declared on the 
capital stock of the Company as 
follows: 

Preferred Shares 60 cents 

Cumulative Redeemable per share 


Class *“‘A’’ Shares 10 cents 
per share 
Class “B" Shares 10 cents 
per share 


The dividend will be payable 
June 1, 1960, to shareholders of re- 
cord at close of business on the 4th 
day of May, 1960. The transfer 
books will not be closed. Payment 
will be made in Canadian Funds. 

By Order of the Board. 

R. G. MEECH, 
Secretary. 


Toronto, April 5, 1960. 





which comes to it via a pipeline fro; 
Maine. 

It is quite possible that failure of tt 
petroleum industry to boost exports 
the U.S. will lead to government inte 
vention to provide a crude oil line fro 
Alberta to Montreal. This is not ne 
economically feasible without some for: 
of price concession by the oil produce: 
The cost of Canadian crude piped 
Montreal would exceed the price of wor 
crude off tanker on the Maine coast, pl 
piping to Montreal. 

Some of the oil companies have muc. 
to gain from the favorable decision ©: 
natural-gas export since they have large 
reserves of gas. In this group is Britisi 
American Oil. 


Consumers Gas 


I would like to have your opinion on tlic 
relative position of Consumers Gas. I re- 
cently purchased a $1,000 20-year deben- 
ture through A. E. Ames, Toronto. Is this 
in vour opinion a reasonably reliable firm? 
—W.F., Mildmay. 


Consumers Gas is a strong company with 
favorable growth prospects and the de- 
bentures are a_ high-grade investment. 
The Ames company is one of Canada’s 
oldest and largest investment houses and 
exercises appropriate care in_ selecting 
corporate paper for distribution to clients. 
It has placed the paper of many of 
Canada’s leading enterprises. 


Shawkey Gold 


Some vears ago I purchased shares of 
Shawkey Gold Mining Co. Ltd. and 
promptly forgot them. Can you tell me if 
they have any value on to-day’s market? 
—E.B., Montreal. 


- 


Your original shares would appear \{ 
have an equivalent value of less than « 
cent each. Shawkey Gold Mining \.\{s 
succeeded by Shawkey (1945) Mines on 
the basis of one new for three old shai 

The latter went through the wringer «.d 
emerged as Ultra-Shawkey Mines on !°e 
basis of one new for four old. Thus \ \u 
would be cut down to one Ultra-Shawk 

recently selling for 10 cents a share, > 
each 12 shares of your initial holding 


re 


Labatt Common 


Do you recommend an investment °° 
John Labatt Ltd. Common?—P.E., Sas 


toon. 


Labatt can be recommended with res 
vations. The brewing industry is hig: 
competitive and seems to require extens 
and expensive promotion. This is evid: | 
among other things in  door-to-dc '¢ 
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sampling in the Toronto area by a com- 
petitive brewing firm which — suspects 
householders of not buying its label. 


Toronto Iron Works 


Why did Toronto Iron Works 
January dividend on Class “A” 
mon stocks?—P.D., Toronto. 


Pass its 


and com- 


Toronto Tron’s failure to pay a dividend 
in January as in October largely reflects 
the continuance of price-cutting on the 
steel-fabricating industry. This affects the 
sales of structural and_steel-plate 
work and is the result of reduced volume 
and increased fabricating capacity in the 
industry. 

Some other areas of the 
operations have been profitable. 


steel 


company’s 


Western Copper Mills 


1 would appreciate your comments on 
Western Copper Mills Limited. The cur- 
rent market on 6% first mortgage bonds 
ex-warrants is substantially below par, and 
no interest are being made. 
Can we expect to 
before too long?—W.C., Peterborough. 


payments 


See an impre yvement 


Western Copper Mills is one of several 
boom-sparked Canadian capital forma- 
tions which ran into stormy weather by 
the time they were ready to swing into 
action. The project is based on the possi- 
bilities of the product being marketed in 
the Canadian west, also in the adjoining 
States. We wouldn't look for an early im- 
provement in the economics of the 
operation. Speculative attractions might be 
conceded to the bonds providing the buyer 
is prepared to wait. 





this label 


app €ars on 
In Brief 


every bottle 
Do you recommend Temagami Mining? 


—Y.T., 
Price is liberally discounting chances. 


Toronto. 


of the best 


look 
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Just What Is Normal for Traffic Deaths? 


IN THE DECADE that has just closed, more 
than 30,000 people died violently on the 
highways of Canada. Numerically, this 
is equivalent to the annihilation of, say, 
Guelph, Ontario. During the same period 
the injured totaled over 600,000, which is 
the combined populations of Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. And the recorded dam- 
age was of the order of $600 million— 
a sum that would meet this country’s bill 
for the Seaway. Does this shake you? 
Are your withers wrung by this vast 
accumulation of misery and destruction? 
If so, you differ from me. I don’t know 
whether these figures are terrible, but I 
strongly suspect that they aren’t. The 
parallels I have just drawn, although true, 
are quite pointless. 

Of course, I am upset if anyone I 
know becomes a casualty, and I am 
shocked by individual accidents. This 
however is irrelevant; where mass phen- 
omena are concerned, emotions, mine or 
anyone else’s, are untrustworthy. All dis- 
cussion of this topic is bedeviled by the 
absence of a norm. Only when the norm 
of anything is known can the abnormal 
be recognized. For instance, although tall- 
logically undefinable, we easily 
recognize a tall man because we are 
familiar with the norm—the man of aver- 
age height. In principle, there is a norm 
—an optimum rate—in traffic accidents, 
but all we can know about it is that it 
is not zero. 

If I hear anyone labeling the auto- 
mobile death-rate of around 3,000 a year 
as “terrible”, I invariably make a nuisance 
of myself by asking, “Well then, what 
figure would you regard as wunterrible? 
How would you react to a death-rate of 
2,000? Or 1,000? Or 100?” Even one 
misshapen corpse is shocking in_ itself, 
yet if it was claimed to be the only high- 
way corpse of the year, it would be too 
good to be true. 

As killers, accidents differ significantly 
from diseases. There is always a reason- 
able hope that any particular disease can 
one day be virtually eliminated. Acci- 
dents can be reduced, but never elimin- 
ated, and the cost of reduction has to be 
carefully weighed. For despite the loose 
talk in some ecclesiastical circles, human 
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life is not sacred. Accident risk is a con- 
dition of life itself. We live in a techno- 
logical, mechanized age whose benefits 
have included an enormous reduction in 
the general accident rate—at the expense 
of a small new risk of death from the 
mechanisms themselves. 

One of the more wearisome clichés of 
our day is the thesis that technology 
(aside from its use in warfare) brings us 
more Bad Things than Good Things. 
Supporting evidence is meagre. We yam- 
mer about urban ulcers and suburban 
neuroses, but few of us notice that the 
highest suicide rate on this continent is 
in rural Alaska, or that one of the high- 
est in Europe is in that haven of gracious 
living, Denmark. 

At the turn of the century, the ex- 
pectation of life in North America was 50 
years; in 1930 it was 60; today it is 70. 
Meanwhile, the risk of accidental death 
has dwindled by half. Of that half, high- 
way accidents now account, naturally, 
for a larger portion than ever before, but 
it is still much less than other forms of 
accidental death. Why then do we get 
so agitated about (or should it be “mor- 
bidly interested in”?) death on the high- 
way? 

Partly, I think, because of the strangely 
important role the automobile assumes, 
both psychologically and practically, in 
our lives. Everything concerning cars, and 
perhaps especially their death potential, 
engrosses us. To some commentators this 
role is wholly pernicious — Professor 
A. R. M. Lower’s denunciation of “the 
great god CAR” is an example—but there 
is something equally strange about these 
imbalanced attacks. 

Any writer suffering divine discontent 
will seize on the poor old Aunt Sally of 
the motor car. Dr. Esther Milner, in her 
recent book The Failure of Success, makes 
what she plainly considers a telling point 
in deprecating the nomination of a Gen- 
era! Motors chief as a Man-of-the-Year 
for 1955, in which year, she shudders, 
over 38,000 Americans died in_ traffic 
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accidents. (Why not indict the President 
of General Foods because, in that same 
year, 1,300 Americans choked to death 
while eating?) 

Bergen Evans, normally the sanest of 
men, goes berserk when contemplating 
the U.S. highway toll, declaring that “for 
the sheer horror of it we have to go back 
to the medieval plagues . . . And yet— 
a teen-age-old child could formulate rules 
that would put an end to it!” By a re- 
grettable oversight Dr. Evans omits to 
tell us what those rules would be. Else- 
where, he calls on heaven to witness that, 
in the motor age as a whole, more than 
twice ds many Americans have perished 
on the highways as died in all the wars 
the country has ever waged. This com- 
parison is about as meaningful as an 
assertion (equally true) that more people 
were murdered in New York City in 
1959 than died defending the Alamo in 
1836. 


Now all this is not to say that I am 
opposed to highway safety campaigns or 
to speed limits. Far from it. I rejoice 
in the knowledge that the excellent On- 
tario Demerit Points System rid us of 
about 15 lousy drivers last year — and 
penalized thousands of others. But do let 
us have less of the ghoul-and-gore ap 
proach to highway accidents. 


Let us have a stoppage of the hour! 
radio count of the holiday dead — ir 
variably beginning “Ontario heads th 
list ” with the implication that th 
drivers of that province are outstanding! 
bad (it’s just that there are more of then 
of course). And let us urge the manufa 
turers to take a more responsible attituc: 
to the safety of the glamor wagons the 
turn out. 


In conclusion, let me make my ov 
position abundantly clear: I am again 
sin; I think Canada’s natural resourc: 
should be conserved; I am kind to litt 
children; I support racial equality ar 
peace and Miss Heggtveit; and I go ea: 
on marihuana. But I am _ not_ horrific 
by the highway death toll, and I don 
think it could be drastically reduced, |: 
alone zero’d, even if we all put ot! 
hearts and minds to it. 
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Pontiac is an amazing car! It attracts 
your attention wherever and when- 
ever you see it. You look and can’t 
help but admire its tasteful look of 
luxury. On closer examination you 
discover that its luxury couldn’t be 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 








more real. You notice standard equip- 
ment features that you have always 
wanted in a new car. Yet, you tell 
yourself, this is a Pontiac... this is a 
low-priced car. Want to be convinced ? 
See your local Pontiac dealer today! 


-OW-COST LUXURY CAR PONTIAC 


PARISIENNE VISTA 
Sports Sedan 
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Footsteps on a new vinyl floor, a housewife’s 


delight with her new refrigerator, a child’s joy with a bright and washable 


| toy — the products of Monsanto research can be heard, seen and felt in every | 
room of the house. In distinctive furniture and easy-to-care-for furnishings, Mf 
: iy) 
in rich wood finishes and colorful housewares, in textiles and grocery If, 
products, Monsanto enriches every facet of modern living. FOI Montreal Mh 
> 4 Toronto te 

Sc j Oakville 

MONSANTO CANADA LIMITED YT] Edmonton | ij 

.. brings the best of modern chemistry to modern industry. ~_ 4 Vancouver 
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